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CH The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a spirited double-page engrav- 
ing, entitled 

IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 
with other attractive and entertaining features. 

An illustrated SuppLement will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARVER’S 
WEEKLY. 

THE GREAT REFORM. 
ye speech of General Goxpon in the 

_ Senate upon securing economy in the 
execution of the revenue laws was answered 
by Mr. MorTON in a political speech, and by 
Mr. SHERMAN in some remarks upon the 
difference between the English methods of 
whiskey manufacture and our own. But 
the point of General Gorpon’s remarks re- 
mained untouched, It was a speech in fa- 
vor of the economy and immense saving to 
the country of a sensible system of the civil 
service for the collection of internal rev- 
enue. It was not in this respect a parti- 
san harangue, but was the speech of an 
intelligent, practical man, while Senator 
Morton’s reply was a mere partisan ap- 
peal. It is not, of course, justifiable that 
the late rebels should undertake to lecture 
loyal men upon misgovernment. But in a 
time of acknowledged great expenses and 
proved corruption, the suggestion from a 
Confederate soldier that very much of the 
trouble is due to the wretched partisan sys- 
tem of the civil service is worthy of atten- 
tion, and will not fail to have a favorable 
effect upon the country. Recent events—the 
whiskey suits, the BELKNAP disgrace—have 
renewed public interest in the question. It 
is seen more and more clearly to be of tran- 
scendent importance. There is no other 
practical and practicable way to reach the 
evils which every honest man confesses and 
deplores. It is in vain that conventions re- 
solve that afficial integrity and fidelity are 
indispensable, if the individual delegates 
constantly countenance a system which 
fosters fraud and incompetency. It is ab- 
sard to insist that the only reform needed 
is the appointment of fit men. That has 
been asserted for a generation. What is 
needed is some practical method of secur- 
ing such appointments. The Republican 
party did not content itself with declaring 
that slavery ought not to extend to the 
Territories. It took practical measures to 
prevent its extension. The Republican par- 
ty may contain most of the sincere friends 
of a reform of the method of civil appoint- 
ments. But if they can not secure action, 
the party is not the party of reform. 

The recent resolutions of the Union League 
Club express a vigorous indignation with the 
despotism of government officers in prima- 
ries and conventions, And in the prepara- 
tions for the New York Convention to elect 
the delegates to Cincinnati, the organized 
force of that body has been widely felt. In 
many instances we have no doubt that the 
individual feelings of the agents of this pow- 
er were averse to the task which they were 
set to do. There are hosts of honorable 
and excellent officers in the civil service, 
and the humiliation which they necessarily 
feel in executing orders which they do not 
approve is but another illustration of the 
wretched system under which they hold 
their positions. The official service of the 
government in any capacity certainly should 
not be a stigma upon an American citizen. 
But if the term “ office-holder’ has become 
a word of reproach, those who take in pri- 
maries and conventions a part which their 
better judgment condemns can certainly un- 
derstand the reason. A sensible reform of 
the system would restore them to their self- 
respect, and it would also restore the equali- 
ty of the citizens in their first elections, As 
we have often shown, the great parties are 
really managed by these who have an im- 
mediate and personal interest in party suc- 
cess. They make up the alternative which 
the vast multitude of voters must accept. 
But a wise change of system would enable 
the office-holding host to act as independ- 
ently as other voters. Those who had a 
deep interest and strong convictions upen 
public questions would advocate as efficient- 
ly as possible the cause and the candidates 
that they preferred, knowing that their live- 
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lihood would be no more endangered by such 
conduct than that of the baker, or the mer- 
chant, or the lawyer. On the other hand, 
those who had no such interest—and a very 
large part of them would not have it—would 
refrain from active participation in politics. 

The English system, as General GORDON 
stated,in many branches disfranchises the 
office-holders. That has been sometimes 
desperately suggested as the only remedy 
for our situation; and the oflice-holders 
themselves sometimes sarcastically inquire 
whether the service of the government op- 
erates as a political disqualification. To 
this it may be observed, that a certain sense 
of propriety has always restrained the army 
and navy from a conspicuous and active 
management in politics. Yet why should 
not the American citizen who is commander 
of the United States post at Governor’s Isl- 
and undertake to manage party action as 
much as the American citizen who is col- 
lector of the United States customs at New 
York or elsewhere? The official function 
of each is governmental, not partisan. But 
such disfranchisement in this country would 
not only be hostile to the spirit of our insti- 
tutions, but it would be wholly unnecessary. 
It would certainly be very absurd to make 
the loss of the first and most precious priv- 
ilege of a citizen under a popular govern- 
ment the condition of serving that govern- 
ment in a subordinaté position. Therefore, 
and very properly, no citizen loses any polit- 
ical right by entering the military or naval 
service. And if the entrance to the civil 
service and continuance in it should be as 
free from partisan influences as the others, 
the reasons which make it now so promi- 
nent in politics would disappear, and we 
might expect from it as high a sense of 
official honor as that which characterizes 
both the other services. 

The enormous extension of patronage and 
the revelations constantly made of transac- 
tions under “the best civil service on the 
planet” will gradually make this question 
supreme in our politics. It furnishes the 
only clew out of the labyrinth. But the 
remedy for so deeply seated an evil—an evil 
which is not personal, but a system which 
subdues and transforms persons—is not and 
can not be, in the ordinary sense, partisan. 
It is patriotic. It must depend upon both 
parties. And the reform is, therefore, as 
much a test of real patriotism as the war for 
the Union. No one who has given thought 
and observation to the subject has failed to 
see how inwoven the present practice is with 
the whole structure of our practical politics. 
The disease has become so deeply seated 
that it is supposed to be a normal condition ; 
and even a man like Senator MorTON has 
the hardihood to cal! a proposition to secure 
administrative economy, and to make elec- 
tions the expression of the real opinion of 
the country, “monarchical.” But those who 
understand republican institutions better, 
and who trust the final intelligence of the 
people upon this as upon all other questions 
—the unorganized party of intelligence and 
patriotism which has brought the country 
so far upon a glorious way—-will conquer 
this impediment as it overthrew slavery. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ELECTION. 

TuHE result of the New Hampshire elec- 
tion will be variously interpreted, for, like 
Bible texts, elections will bear many con- 
structions. We are disposed to consider 
that it shows the radical distrust of the 
Democratic party of which we have often 
spoken, and the existence of which is unde- 
niable. The feeling toward that party, 
which naturally grew out of the war and 
its antecedents, can be changed only by the 
clearest and most positive evidence that it 
can be safely trusted to deal with vigor, sa- 
gacity, and patriotism with all the questions 
of the hour. But instead of revealing these 
qualities, the Democratic party has display- 
ed only a total want of them. It has shown 
by the organization of the House its contin- 
ued subserviency to its old masters. By its 
elections of Senators, and nominations, as in 
New Hampshire, to conspicuous positions, it 
has indicated the tone of its preferences. It 
has attempted to carry Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania upon a platform of rag money. It has 
aimed zealously to help itself by exposing 
the offenses for which the Republican party 
is responsible, but it has shown no serious, 
earnest, intelligent purpose or capacity of 
reform or progress. It would, therefore, 
be surprising that it should be preferred to 
the party which, whatever its evils, is un- 
questionably that which commands the sym- 
pathy and support of the larger part of the 
voting population of the Union, except in 
the late rebel States. 

To this must be added the conviction that 
although the Republican party can not es- 
cape responsibility for the character and 
acts of those whom it places in conspicuous 
position, the events of the last few months 
show not only the necessity, but the pur- 
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pose, of the control of the party by those 
who represent its real spirit of progress and 
reform. It is the belief that the piain pro- 
tests and criticisms of Republican papers 
upon such scandals as the whiskey trials, 
the BELKNAP disgrace, and the SCHENCK 
affair, such vigorous denunciations and de- 
mands as those of the Union League Club 
resolutions in New York; the general feeling, 
of which every body is conscious, that the 
condition of success is a loftier tone of po- 
litical morality in administration—it is the 
belief that all such signs show a healthy Re- 
publican revival, which still keeps the State 
of New Hampshire in Republican hands. 
This we say upon the presumption that 
there is some kind of political significance 
in the election. If there is not; if it be, as 
some of the papers stoutly and with perfect 
composure assert, merely a bargain and sale; 
if each party, anxious to secure the first 
marked success of this year, sent thousands 
of dollars into the State and entered into a 
rivalry for the purchase of votes, the result 
of the New Hampshire election shows only 
that the Republicans spent the most money, 
and that American institutions are far gone 
in utter decadence and decay. There is 
something astonishing in the half-indiffer- 
ent way in which it was asserted that the 
election was carried by money, and that 
more dollars would have made the victory 
Democratic instead of Republican. The 
composure of the allegation implies that 
there is nothing very remarkable in it. But 
it is none the less an allegation that govern- 
ment is put up at auction. And this shows, 
like every other unhandsome phenomenon 
of our politics, the imperative necessity of a 
reform of the system which makes it worth 
while for a party to spend money profusely 
for success in an election. That the state- 
ment which represents the New Hampshire 
polls as open markets is largely untrue we 
have no doubt whatever. Nothing is easier 
than to make such assertions, and nothing 
is more susceptible of exaggeration than the 
amount of money which is given and spent 
for bribery at elections. But it is alarming 
to see that the assertion that the govern- 
ment of a State was determined by notori- 
ous fraud can be generally made without 
exciting other than a languid and amused 
wonder that any body should be so innocent 
as to think it strange. 


OFFICIAL SALARIES. 


THE Senate has passed a bill restoring 
the President’s salary to the old sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. The House 
will probably concur, and then we presume 
that the President will veto it. We sup- 
pose so because it is well known that he 
thought the compensation of the President 
should be increased. And if the reasons 
were imperative two or three years ago, 
they certainly are not less so now; and he 
would hardly wish to subject his successor 
to inconveniences which he has himself ex- 
perienced, and which he strove successfully 
to have removed. The restoration of the 
old salary is a measure due to the general 
demand for reduction and reform, and to 
the popular indignation with what is justly 
held to be the great social extravagance of 
Washington. But the principle of low sal- 
aries for high public officers is not a sound 
one. When Dr. FRANKLIN’s proposition that 
the honor should be the reward for public 
service was discarded, and most properly, 
since it would have made the government 
a kind of plutocracy, the reason of the op- 
posing theory should have been more clear- 
ly apprehended. The ablest administrative 
genius in the first cabinet was that of AL- 
EXANDER HAMILTON, but he retired to pri- 
vate life that he might enjoy the income 
which his talent could readily command, 
and that he might not leave his family pen- 
HAMILTON could not afford to re- 
main in public life. 

And that is the point: ought not the pe- 
cuniary condition of high and responsible 
public office to be such that men of the first 
talent may be induced to take it? The va- 
rious great positions of the government at 
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| the present time require for their successful 





and proper administration executive talents 
for which there is always sharp private com- 
petition between great enterprises of vari- 
ous kinds. Can we expect a man who can 
command forty thousand dollars perma- 
nently for his ability to be content with ten 
thousand temporarily? Or, again, can we 
wonder, under such circumstances, that the 
ability which is called to public position 
compares unfavorably with that which is 
devoted to private business? Wise heads 
are speculating upon the meang of attract- 


ing more generally superior men into poli- | 


tics. Honor, as such, has been found not to 
be enough. The reasons of the situation 
are, indeed, many, but one of the chief and 
most obvious is the honorable reluctance 
of men to sacrifice their families to them- 
selves. Eight out of ten clever and high- 
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they take no active interest or part in poli- 
tics, instantly reply that they can not af- 
ford it. 

The small extent of the country when the 
national government went into operation, 
the simplicity of its functions, the roll of its 
officers not reaching the number of the sery- 
ants of very many private companies to-day, 
the feeling of a large party in regard to the 
government that it was, as JEFFERSON belit- 
tlingly called it, a mere Department of For- 
eign Affairs, and the peculiar distinction of 
the public service at that time, were condi- 
tions very different from those with which 
we have to deal. It is the interest of the 
country to-day to tempt the best ability 
into official position. The favorite theory 
of many worthy people that any average 
American can admirably perform the duties 
of any office is not justified by the fact. For 
the higher political posts, the occupancy of 
which properly changes with a change of 
party ascendency, the salaries should be so 
liberal that trained ability would gladly ac- 
cept them, and would therefore put itself in 
the way to reach them by participation in 
political affairs; while for the lower grades 
of subordinate and ministerial positions the 
tenure should be honesty, industry, and ef- 
ficiency. The question is not, for how little 
can we get this office filled? but, how can 
we fill it with the most ability ? 

Such considerations do not, of course, ap- 
ply to the Presidency. But it is plain that 
if twenty-five thousand dollars was a proper 
compensation for the President eighty years 
ago, it is certainly not proper now, unless 
there has been such an increase of allow- 
ances that the salary has been virtually 
doubled. 


NEW MEXICO. 


By a vote of thirty-five to fifteen—and 
we are glad to see Messrs. EDMUNDS, FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, ALLISON, and the MoRRILLS in 
the minority—the Senate has passed a bill 
to admit New Mexico as a State, and adding 
two Senators to the Chamber. Mr. Mor- 
RILL, of Maine, in a speech full of facts and 
good sense, showed the impolicy of the bill 
at this time. We have other authentic in- 
formation in the letter of two gentlemen 
resident in the Territory, with the best op- 
portunities of knowing what they say. Of 
the present population, which is variously 
estimated, and at the last census was 111,000, 
nine-tenths are Mexicans, Indians, “ greas- 
ers,” and other non-English-speaking people. 
About one-tenth or one-eleventh part of the 
population speak the English language. The 
nine-tenths are under the strictest Roman 
Catholic supervision. The Legislature late- 
ly in session was composed of ten Mexicans 
and three Americans in the Senate, and 
twenty-four Mexicans with two Americans 
in the House. The House, under the eye 
of a Roman priest, defeated a non-sectarian 
school bill, and passed an act incorporating 
ihe Jesuits and exempting their property 
from taxation. The improbability of an 
increase of the population was shown by 
Mr. MorrRiL1, of Maine, from the fact that 
hardly one acre in a hundred of the land of 
the Territory is arable, and such a limitation 
does not justify the expectation of an agri- 
cultural population or of any rapid increase 
of people. 

The proposition of the admission of New 
Mexico as a State is, that such a population, 
in such a condition of civilization, of indus- 
tries, and intelligence, and with such forbid- 
ding prospects of speedy improvement or 
increase—a community almost without the 
characteristic and indispensable qualities 
of an American State-—shall have a repre- 
sentation in the national Senate as large as 
New York, and in the House shall be equal 
to Delaware. It is virtually an ignorant 
foreign community under the influence of 
the Roman Church, and neither for the ad- 
vantage of the Union nor for its own benefit 
can such an addition to the family of Amer- 
ican States be urged. There are objections 
to a Territorial government, but in this case 
the Territorial supervision supplies encour- 
agement to the spirit of intelligent progress 
by making the national authority finally 
supreme, while, as a State, the sparse and 
scattered and foreign population would be 
used by the dominant ecclesiastical power 
for its own purposes. The State would grow 
up very slowly and under influences which 
would regard the Church and its infallible 
foreign head as superior to the State. The 
patriotism of such a community, its supreme 
devotion to its native land and the Union 
and their welfare, would necessarily be sub- 
ordinated to other preferences. The inevi- 
table result could not be advantageous to the 
State itself nor desirable for the Union. 

The only arguments that were offered for 
admission were that under a Territorial gov- 
ernment a community is in a state of pupil- 
age, and does not advance as when it is a 
State, and secondly, that New Mexico has as 
fair a claim for admission as Colorado. The 


minded Americans, if they are asked why | obvious reply to such remarks is that the 
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comparative advantages of the two forms 
of government can be ascert ained only by a 
careful consideration of the actual facts of 
the situation. It can not be said abstract- 
ly and absolutely that under our system a 
State government is necessarily better for 
a community than the Territorial, for this 
js one of the cases in which the allegation 
js not true. The same kind of consideration 
applies to the second remark. The admis- 
sion of one community as a State can not 
fairly be made an argument for the admis- 
sion of another, first, because the circum- 
stances may be very different, and second, 
because if the proposition be allowed, a 
blunder might become an imperative prec- 
edent. Senator Morri.1, of Vermont, had 
asked the number of the Anglo-Saxon pop- 
ulation of the Territory, and whether there 
was sufticient wealth to support the gov- 
ernment. Such questions were very proper, 
but Senator Harvey, of Kansas, seemed to 
think that they covertly assailed the funda- 
mental American principle of the capacity 
of the people of all races for self-govern- 
ment, and implied that rich people only 
have that capacity. Mr. Morrity did not 
appear to think that such arguments were 
very cogent or important, and left them un- 
noticed. The question was finally taken, 
and the Senate decided to admit New Mex- 
ico as a State. We sincerely regret this ac- 
tion, for the welfare of the country requires 
great hesitation and the most careful delib- 
eration upon every proposition to admit a 
new State, and in this instance the ques- 
tion of Territory or State is the question 
of progress against retrogression, of knowl- 
edge against ignorance, of liberty against 
slavery. 


IMPEACHMENT. 


As Mr. CLYMER, the chairman of the com- 
mittee which discovered the bribery of Mr. 
BELKNAP, suffered the chief and indispensa- 
ble witness to escape, it is not certain that 
the Secretary will be tried. Should Marsu 
return, however, under an assurance of im- 
munity, the Secretary will probably be ar- 
raigned both before the Senate and the 
Criminal Court. It is not, however, clear 
that the Senate would proceed with the 
trial. The question has been raised that, 
as impeachment affects only the President, 
Vice-President, and “all civil officers,” Mr. 
BELKNAP, who was not a civil officer when 
he was impeached, is not liable. To this it 
is answered that it is absurd to suppose that 
such an officer can escape the punishment 
of his misdeeds by a mere resignation. But 
this is met again by the consideration that if 
those misdeeds are criminal, the Constitution 
provides that he may be criminally prose- 
cuted, and that if they are not criminal, but 
political only, his resignation has effected all 
that impeachment could effect. The reply to 
this is that the heaviest penalty of the judg- 
ment upon impeachment is perpetual dis- | 
qualification from office, and that if an offi- 
cer can escape impeachment by resigning, 
he can, by his own act, avoid the serious 
penalty. The rejoinder is that although he 
may resign, both parts of the penalty will 
be in fact inflicted. For while his resigna- 
tion will have removed him from office, 
which, if his offense be political merely, is 
enough, the criminal prosecution, if the of- 
fense be more than political, will result in 
an imprisonment and disgrace which will 
operate as a perpetual disqualification for 
office. 

Of course there is a point of constitution- 
al casuistry under the whole discussion, and | 
there are also precedents by which action 
may be guided. The English precedents, 
however, are of less importance, because the 
power of Parliament to impeach and punish 
political offenses was practically unlimited. 
WARREN HASTINGS was impeached after he 
had resigned his office. But not only was 
there no restriction upon the power of Par- 
liament, but other methods of reaching him 
for punishment were uncertain. In this 
country, the case of Judge BARNARD, of New 
York, is more to the point, for he was im- 
peached for offenses committed during a 
previous term. But he still held the same 
office. Had he been a private citizen, the 
argument that no private citizen can be im- 
peached, and that the courts provide for the 
punishment of all criminal offenses, would 
have been more cogent. 

It is claimed, as we said, that if an officer 
who has resigned can not be subjected to 
the penalty of impeachment, a guilty man 
can by his own act save himself from the 
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ty or the other. The conjunctive and makes | 


the penalty inseparable. A part can not | 
be constitutionally imposed. If the accused | 
person is guilty, he must be removed from 
office and disqualified. But if he is not in a 
position to be removed, he can not be dis- 
qualified. Mr. ADAMs illustrates his view 
by the case of two statutes, one of which 
provides punishment by fine and imprison- 
ment, and the other by fine or imprisonment. 
In the former case both must be imposed ; 
in the latter there is a discretion. But in 
the former case, if a man can not be sen- 
tenced to the imprisonment, neither can he 
to the fine. So if Mr. BELKNAP can not 
be removed from oftice, the constitutional 
penalty can not be imposed. Should he be 
convicted under the impeachment, as Mr. 
ADAMS remarks, he could not be sentenced, 
because the whole sentence must be pro- 
nounced, or none, 

If this view be correct, it follows that an 
officer may escape impeachment and its con- 
sequences by resignation. But if Mr. Bet- 
KNAP had not resigned, would the President 
have been justified in not removing him im- 
mediately? If it was a serious offense not 
to dismiss General Bapcock after his ac- 
quittal, what would it have been to retain 
Mr. BELKNAP after his confession? More- 
over, the President can not prevent a resig- 
nation, nor insist that office shall be retain- | 
ed. The suggestion that the Constitution 
intended impeachment and its penalties for 
political offenses alone, reserving criminal 
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jurisdiction to the courts, is opposed by the 
constitutional provision of impeachment not 
only for treason and bribery, but “ for other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” For such 
crimes the penalty is twofold: first, the stat- 
utory punishment, in this case of fine and 
imprisonment ; and second, of perpetual dis- 
qualification from office. 

In the pending case of impeachment the 
points will be fully argued by and before 
the Senate, and a valuable precedent will 
be established. 





THE GOVERNOR’S PRISON VETO 

GOVERNOR TILDEN has vetoed the bill 
providing for the employment of convict 
and pauper labor. The object of the bill 
was most landable, but it had serious de- 
fects. No department of social science has 
received more intelligent attention in these 
days than that of prison discipline, and the 
benefit to the prisoner of constant useful 
employment ia established. The wretched 
system of contracts for such labor which 
exists in this State we have already shown 
to be full of mischief both for the prisoners 
and the community. The increase of pau 
perism and its growing hereditary charac 
ter are among the perplexing problems to 


which good men and women devote them 
selves. But the necessity of labor both for 
paupers and convicts is indisputable. It 
was, however, a defect of the bill that it 
recognized the contract system. 

Now the government, or the people, com- 
posed in large part of the skilled artisans 
and working-men of whom Governor TiL- 
DEN speaks, can control the whole matter of 
competition. That the prison labor should 
be let to contractors who may come and go 
in the prison shops with workmen who are 
not convicts, from outside the walls, and 
with the right to employ lately discharged 
prisoners at their pleasure, is intolerable and 
absurd. It combines all the mischief—un 
derselling the market and destroying the 
benefit of the prisoners’ punishment. But 
this abuse is no argument against an intel- 
ligent and reasonable use. The State con- 
trols the prisons, and, unless it is very un- 
wise, it will not make their self-support the 
sole object of their administration. The 
first purpose of prisons is the reform of the 
convicts. “The object of prison discipline,” 
says Miss MARY CARPENTER, “is to transform 
offenders into honest, self-supporting men 
and women, and eventually to minimize 
crime in society.” 

The whole prison question will now, we 
hope, be thoroughly discussed, and some ef- 
ficient measures adopted for a permanent, 
non-partisan superintendence. No system 
could be more unsatisfactory than the pres- 
ent one. Inspectors are nominated in a par- 
ty Convention without any personal knowl- 
edge whatever of the candidates except 
upon the part of a very few delegates, and 
without any responsibility except that of 
the Convention. These party incumbents 
appoint the subordinates, and in turn take 
charge for.a short time of each of the pris- 





chief part of the penalty—the disqualifica- 
tion. But it is evident, as Mr. Brooks Ap- 
AMS points out in a letter to the Tribune. 
that the penalty as mentioned in the Con- 
stitution is a single penalty. It is not two, 
nor is it divisible. “Judgment in cases of 
impeachment shall not extend farther than 
to removal from office and disqualification 
to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under the United States.” There is 
LO discretion to infici one part of this penal- 


ons. The consequences to order and disci- 
pline and system and efficiency and im- 
provement of the prisoners may be inferred. 


| The concurrent resolution which is pending 


| in the Legislature as we write is but a step 
| forward. It contemplates the appointment 
by the Governor and Senate of a single su- 
perintendent of the prisons, who is to name 
the wardens. This provides some kind of 
responsibility, but it does not prevent the 
radical evil of purely partisan change. The 
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single head may be lopped off by each sne- | 
cessive Governor, and with it would fall | 
the subordinate organization. The prisons 
must, for every reason, be taken out of poli- 
tics so far as possible. The whole subject | 
will doubtless be fully considered by the 
commission recently appointed. And we | 
hope to have from it as full and judicious 
a report as is expected upon another sub- | 
ject from the commission upon the govern- 
ment of cities. It is to be hoped, also, that | 
both reports will state not what the com- | 
missions guess may be immediately prac- | 
ticable, but what they think ought to be 
the true system. 


PERSONAL. 


AFTER appointing Mr. J. Carson BREVOORT 
superintendent of the Astor Library, the trustees 
revised the subordinate offices of the library, 
making Mr. Freperick Saunpers first librari 


” 
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wears @ bluck Velvet vest, u Ligu, suarp-pointed 
collar, and a semi-military steck; and walks 
much in the open space behind the Senatorial 
desks. He looks like a school-master and a 
martinet, who would, for a very trifling figure, 
contract to keep the Senate in a state of the most 
frigid order. 

rhe Duke of Northumberland is one of the 
largest land-holders in England. Out of the 
579,924 acres which compose the great northern 
shire he owns 181,616 acres; yet this nobie Per 
CY is lineally a Smiruson, of one race with the 
founder of the Smithsonian Institution at Wash 
ington; and the original SMiTHsON was an apoth- 
ecary. 

—Mr. Wirit1aM Frioyrn, of West« rnville, New 
York, a son of General FLoyn, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, bas in 
his possession the pen with which that docu 
ment was signed. It was made from the quill 
of a Scotch goose, and is twice the size of those 
which grow in this country 

—The Rev. Dr. Payne, of Cincinnati, Is cer- 


tainly a wag. In illustrating the probable end 
of the third-term project, he told a story of an 
old darky in lowa who was on trial for some 
crime. When the case was announces d in ¢ ourt, 





an, Mr. A. W. TyLer second, and Messrs. Lzon 
ARD and BIeRSTADT first and second assistants 
Mr. SAUNDERS is an author whose works are 
especially admired by scholars and gentlemen 
WASHINGTON IRVING, alluding to his Salad for 
the Solitary, published in 1854, said, *‘ A salad pe 
culiarly to my taste, and which I have relished 
with somewhat the curious palate of a literary 
epicure.’ Mr. Saunpers is the author also of 
Salad for the Social ; Pearls of Thought, Religious 
and Phi osophica : Mosaics; Festival of Song—a 
Series of Evenings with the Poets ; About Women, 
Love, and Marriage ; and several other readable 
vo!fimes. He has also been a frequent contrib 
utor to the leading magazines and reviews, and 
by education, taste, and habit is the very model 
of what the highest order of librarian ought to be. 

—Mr. SamvuEL Bow es, of the Springtield Ze 
—> speaks of the new Secretary of War, 
Judge Tart, as a first-class man every way—in 
tellectual, upright, clean-cut, and reformatory; a 
representative man of the Liberal and Reform 
Republicans of Cincinnati and the region round 
about. He is the man the Cincinnati Commer 
cial wanted the Republicans to nominate for 
Governor in place of Governor Haves 

—About a fortnight before Lord PALMERSTON 
died an incident occurred which was very char 
acteristic of the man. There were some high 
railings immediately opposite the front-door, 
and Lord PALMERSTON, coming out of the house 
without his hat, went straight up to them, after 
casting a look all round to see that no one was 
looking. He then climbed deliberately over the 
top rail down to the ground on the other side, 


turned round, climbed back again, and then went 
in-doors. It was clear that he had come out to 
test his strength and to find out for himeelf ina 
practical way how far he was gaining or losing 
yround Not that he had any excessive dread 
of death, for, as he put it one day in homely 
fashion to his doctor, when pressing for a frank 
opinion as to} tate, *“* When a man’s time is 
up, there is no use in repining.”” The most 
touching and el scteristic feature of his bear 
ing at this time was his solicitade to avoid adding 
to Lady PaALMEeRSsTON’s anxiety, and the cheer 
fulness which he assumed in her presence In 
deed, consideration for others was, as in life so 
oat} 


i death, one of his finest qualities 
Alludir to Governor Rice, of Massachu 


tte, and | vallantry in picking up a@ poor 
woman's ! lle, a bad Western editor says, 
‘The intimation is that most Governors of Mas 
sachusetts would have knocked the old woman 
down and run away with the package.” 

The valuable library of the late Samvugen 
GARDNER Drake. of Boston, is to be offered at 
uublic sale in that city the first week of next 
Mav The collection embraces about fifteen 
thousand volumes and thirty thousand pam 
phiets, and in the department of American his 
tory, general or local, it is believed to be un 
matched. Besides more than five hundred bound 
volumes, there are eight thousand tracts under 
the heads of Local History and Genealogy, and 
about two thousand under that of Biography 


In American poetry five hundred bound volumes 
and many tracts embrace the scarce editions of 
Marner Byres, Freneav, R. T. Pane, BARLOW, 
TruMBULL, Humpureys, THeopore Dwient, 
etc. Numerous autographs add special interest 
to the volumes. The library is also singularly 
rich in rare editions of English books. There 
are titles in nearly every civilized tongue, and 
the library, which has remained intact since the 
owner's decease, is said to be the most perfect 
and compact collection ever offered for sale in 
this country Its dissolution would excite the 
regret of men of literary tastes; and it is to be 
| hoped that Mr. Drake's wish that it should be 
come the property of some institution of learn 
ing—an object he kept in view from the first 
mity be fulfilled 

—Mr. WiittiamM O. Gorman, who received the 
first order issued by the State of Michigan for 
work performed, is still living in that State, at 
the age of one hundred and five years He isa 
constant reader, takes great interest in the news 
of the day, and retains all his faculties. Until 
very recently he has been able to do considera 
ble work about his farm 

The extraordinary value attached to M 

MEISSONNIER’S pictures is well illustrated by the 
following extract from L’ Art; “ Itis known that 
M. De La Hane is the proprietor of the picture 
by ME&IssONNIER called ‘ Eighteen Hundred and 


Fourteen.’ which he bought for 85,000 francs 
dealer in pictures lately offered M. De La HANTE 
a considerable sum for it, something like 200,000 
francs, but the spirited proprietor replied that he 
| would not take less than 250,000 francs, and stip 
| ulated that a sum of 50,000 francs should be of 
fered to M. Meissonnier: 300,000 francs, there 
| fore, is the real price placed upon the work 
| When Mr. Barstow went to Washington as 
| Se retary of the Treasury, he looked about fora 
j house ind aft finding one that he liked, asked 
what the rent was “seven thousand do rs 
unswered the agent. Mr. Bristow thought for 
|} a moment, and then said, “I was wondering 
| what l< ld " y do with that other thou 
sand the larv of the Secretary of the Treas- 
iry being only #8000, The house was not taken 
Senator Curistiancy, of Michigan, the Ben- 


edick of sixty-five who has won a Beatrice of 
nineteen, is a gentieman who is immediately 
looked out for by visitors in the Senate gallery. 
He is described as spare of figure, neat as a pin; 


“The State of lowa wverevs Samson Caesar,” 
| the aged African exclaimed, ** What! de whole 
State of lowa agin dis chile! Den I surrenders.” 
—Mr. Howe. s, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
says: “Our own Walt WHITMAN is a poet who 
| has carried neglect of form to its logical conclu 
sions, and has arrived at a sort of literary resem 
blance to all out-doors, and is as much a poet as 
| & summer morning i, or an alarm ot fire, or 
} some unpleasant smell which he would person- 
| ally prefer to prayer.” 
| - Professor R. A. Proctor delivered three 
astronomical lectures recently in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, before an audience of 1700 people 
more than could find seats in the largest hall, 
and most of them paid at the door, That, ina 
frontier town which twenty-five years ago was 
an Indian reservation, tells the story of the thirst 
for knowledge which rages in the Western breast 
—The RoruscuHiLps made a very good thing 
in negotiating for the British government the 
| purchase of the Suez Canal shares, They ad 
vanced $20,000,000 to pay for the shares, for 
| which they receive a commission of two anda 
| half per cent. ($500,000), and are to have five per 
cent. interest on the $20,000,000 until the gov 
ernment repays it. The interest for three months 
will be about $250,000, so that for the advance 
and interest they will gain $750,000, Add to this 
certain incidental profits made by the purchase 
| of Egyptian securities when they were at their 
lowest, and it is believed that on the whole trans- 
action they will clear a round million of dollars, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
| 

Cononrss: The bill amending the present law re- 
lating to the counting of the electoral vote was de 
bated by the Senate on the 18th and 16th March, but 
without result. The House, on the 18th, by a vote of 


150 to 42, adopted the following State-rights resolutions 
offered by Mr. Cox 

* Resolved, That the people of the United States con- 
atitute a nation, in the sense, to the ext 1, and for the 
purposes define din the Federal Constitution 

* Resolved, That the government of the United States 
is a Federal Union, and waa formed by the people of 


the several States in their sovereign capacity; that the 
| rights and powers of the United States g 
defined and limited by the Federal Conetitution, and 
| these rights and powers can not be enlarged or dimin- 


rovernment are 


| ished except by an amendment to the Constitution 
** Resolved, That the rights of States have the same 
sanction of security in the Conecvitution as the rights 
and powers of the Federal government, and that local 
| domestic government by the several States, within the 


limite of the Conetitution, is absolutely necessary for 


the preservation of the liberties of the citizen and the 
continuance of our republican system of government 
** Resolved, That the doctrine that any State has the 


richt to secede from the Union i# in conflict with the 
| idea of a perpetual Union, as contemplated by the Con- 
| atitution, and should be regarded as being forever ex- 
tinguished by the result of the recent civil conflict 
| The Senate, on the 16th, adopted a resolution offered 
| by Mr. Boutwell, inquiring 








Treasury the annual product , 
United States from 1845 to 1875 inclusive; also the 
| amount of gold and silver in other parte of the world 
for the same years, and an eetimate of the gold and 
sliver in the United States at the present time 
The New Hampshire State election, held on the 14th 
of March, resulted in a rousing Republican victo 
Cheney goes in as Governor by a plurality of 3608 over 
Marcy, and 8273 majority over all, the total vote be 
| Cheney, 41,668; Marcy, 87,975; Kendall and scatterin 
420. The same towns last year gave Cheney, 89,29 
toberta, 89,121; scattering, 792 The Republicans 
aleo elected nine out of twelve Senators 
The Democratic Republican State Central Commit 


tee has decided that the State Convention shail be held 
at Utica on the 26th of April. 


FOREIGN NEWS, 





Tue British House of Commons, on the 14th March, 





apent seven hours in debating the Royal Tithee B 

The Marquis of Hartington movec an ndment 
| that while willing to consider a measure enabiing the 

Queen to make an addition to her titles, the House 





considered it inexpedient to impair the dignity of the 

| crown by the aseumption of the titit oft} " * I'he 

amendment was rejected, and a motion t ) to 

committee on the bill was adopted by a vote of 805 
to 200, 

A terrific storm of wind and rain ewept over portions 

of England, France, and Belginm recently, causing 

| great suffering and lore of proj t In | lon roots, 











sky-lights, and chimneye were blown t: asteamer 
| was wrecked near Staithes, on the Thames, and the 
military echool at Chatham was partially destroyed, 
The rivers Cherwe lone, ar t! ‘ rilowed the 
country for t ” A t t ume between 
Paris and the eastert tier of Fra are out of tt r 
| banke, and the country is submerged. In all the towns 
of Belgium parks were ravaged, roofs torn off, and 
chimneys overthrown The lower part of the city of 
Berlin wae flooded, and many acres in the suburbs were 

« red water 
The Briti*h ship Bumenides, from Port Royal for 
| Greenock, capsized at sea on the 12th March The cap- 
tain and twelve others were lost Another British ship, 
the Great Britain, was abandoned at sea, January 22, 
in a #inking condition Eleven of the crew were 


| drowned and f r died from exposure 
: the 13th March, elected the 





The Frenet 
Duke dA jer as President, and MM, 
Martel. D irel, and General Ladmirault 


Vice-Presidenta. M. Grévy wae elected President of 
the Chamber 
M. Ricard, the French Secretary of the Interior, has 
been elected life Senator to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of M. De la Rochette. The Duke d'Harcourt 
has been elected to the secretaryehip. 
Ex-President Roberts, of Liberia, died at Monrovia, 
| February 24, and was buried with military honors the 


next day. 
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A TURPENTINE DJSTILLERY. 


Tur most important branch of industry in 
North Carolina is the distillation of turpentine 
from the sap of the long-leaved pine. Between 
the swampy lands along the coast and the hilly 
regions of the interior a belt of sandy barren soil 
crosses the State, varying in width from thirty to 
eighty miles, covered with this species of pine ; 
and in this great range of forest the turpentine 
distilleries are situated The trees are from 
eight to eighteen inches in diameter, with straight 
trunks shooting up, without a branch, to an av- 
erage height of thirty feet, where their evergreen 
foliage forms a canopy so dense as to make a per- 
pnetual twilight beneath. Although these “ piny 
woods” have been settled by whites almost as 
ong as any other portion of the country, they 
are still traversed by miserable roads, and the 
rivers and streams are crossed at fords or in 
primitive ferry scows. There is hardly a bridge 
in the whole region. 

Turpentine is obtained by making incisions in 
the pine-trees, through which the semi-solid liquid 
slowly exudes into receptacles, from which it is 
collected and taken to the distilleries. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1870, there were then in 
North Carolina 147 of these establishments, 
and the products of that year were valued at 
#2,338,309. This industry is capable of immense 
development, and nothing is needed for this pur- 
pose but the introduction of Northern capital, 
machinery, and business energy. These would 
soon transform the whole face of the country, 
fill it with new life, and put it fairly on the way 
to enduring prosperity. 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Tue new Secretary of War, Judge ALPHonso 
Tart, of Cincinnati, is of New England Puritan 
stock. He was born November 5, 1810, in Towns- 
end, Vermont, a picturesque village on the east- 
ern slope of the Green Mountains. His father 
was a man of much native force, who filled sev- 
eral terms in the State Legislature. He was a 
well-informed, but an uneducated man, and his 
son ALPHONSO inherited his father’s mental keen- 
ness, with an added desire for the advanced 
branches of learning. He is accordingly found, 
when only sixteen years old, teaching a district 
school at such times as his labors could be 
spared from the farm, in order that he might ac- 
cumulate the means with which to give himself 
a collegiate education. When nineteen he en- 
tered the Freshman Class in Yale College, passed 
through the full course of four years, and gradu- 
ated with honor. After graduation he taught a 
high school at Ellington, Connecticut, two years, 
and subsequently for two years filled the position 
of tutor in Yale College, his alma mater. In ad- 
dition to his duties as tutor, Mr. Tarr studied in 
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the Law School, and was admitted to the bar in 
1838, being then twenty-eight years old. 


In 1839 Mr. Tarr removed to Cincinnati, where 


he has since continued to reside. 
that of a 
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A NORTH 


His record is 


careful, hard-working lawyer, and in 


CAROLINA 


the prac tice ¢ 


ee 


f his profession he has been en 


gaged in some of the best-known cases, involving 
disputed points of law, which have in the last 


twenty year 


United States Supreme Courts He has 
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been brought before the Ohio and 


been 
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twice elected to the bench—once without opposi 


tion—and was once appointed by the Governor 
to fill a vacanes 
duties of his office 
Lith of March 


Judge Tart entered upon the 
as Secretary of War on the 


CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avruon or “Tue Mar or Sxer,” “ Lorna Doone, 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS 


“I~ all my life I never knew such a very ex 
traordinary thing,” said Squire Oglander on the 
following Tuesday, to his old friend Dr Splinters 

Why look you here, he was wholly 


given up by 
the very firs? man in Londo 


that the poor voung 
fellow was—ean you deny that, Splinter 
“Well, between vou and me 


Squire,’ 


ind the door-post, 
answered hie learned visitor I am not 
quite so sure that Sir Anthony is quite the rose 
and crown of the profession He may be a great 
court card and all that, and the rage with all the 
nobility but for all that Squire, there are good 
tions; men 
| their lives to science from the 
purest motives ; modest men, Sir, who are thank 
ful to pocket their poor guinea ; 


men im comparatively obscure ye 
who have devot 


men who would 
corn any handle to their name or any shabby in 
terloping; Sir, I say there are d d good men 

“ But even vou, Splinters, come now—even you 
gave him up nless we are wholly misinformed.” 

“Not at all That was quite a mistake The 
fact was When Sir Anthony pro 
nounced h opinion at o 


simply th 
iv last consultation, it 
was not my place to contradict him—we never 
do that with a London man—but I ventured in 
mv own mind to differ ¢ 
light, Sir For I said to myself, ‘first see the ef 
fect of the remedial agent which | mvself. in the 
absence of this Londoner, have exhibited.’ I was 
suddenly called away to retriev 


en from our brilliant 


a case of shock 


ing blundering by a quack at [ffl That was 
why you did not see me. Squir 
“Oh ves. to be ure! I quite see now an 


ewered Mr. Oglander. with 


And when vou came, vo 


» quiet internal wink 
found the most won 
derful effect from your remedial agent.’ 

“That I did Something I could searcely have 
believed Soft sweet sleep, a genial perspiration, 
an equable pulse, nice gentle breathing—the very 
conditions of hygiene which Sir Anthony's efforte 
could never produce Why, my good Sir, in all 
the records of the therapeutic art, there is no ex 
ample of such rapid efficacy I think it will 
henceforth be icknowledged that Dr Splintera 
knows what he is about My dear friend, you 


know that there is nothing I dislike so much as 
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the appearance of vaunting. If I had only con- 
descended to that, nobody could have stopped me, 
Sir. But no, Squire, no; I have always been the 
same; and I have not an enemy, except myself.” 

‘You may say more than that, Sir—a great 
deal more than that. You may say that you have 
many friends, doctor, who admire your great abil 
ities, But as to Russel Overshute, if the poor fel- 
low does come round, the general belief will be 
that he must thank the fire bell.” 

“The fire bell! My dear Sir, in this age of ad- 
vanced therapeutics—Oglander, you must know 
better than to listen to that low story!” 

“Splinters, I know that foolish tales are told 
about almost every thing. But being there my- 
self, I thought there might be something in it.” 

“Nothing whatever. I never heard such non- 
sense. I was quite angry vith Esther Cripps 
What ‘can chits of girls know ? They must have 
their chatter.” 

“T suppose they must,” said the Squire, sadly, 
thinking of his own dear Grace; “still, they may 
be right sometimes. At any rate, doctor, the fire 
bell did as much good as your medicine did, 
Take another glass of wine. I would not hurt 
your feelings for the world, my dear old friend.” 

“Oglander,” answered Dr. Splinters, putting 
up his great gold spectacles, so that beneath them 
he might see—for he never could see through 
them—how to pour out his fine glass of port— 
“ Oglander, you have something or other that you 
are keeping in the background. Squire, what- 
ever it is, out with it. Between you and me, Sir, 
there should be nothing hut downright yes or no, 
Mr. Oglander. Downright yes or no, Sir.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said the Squire, relaps- 
ing into some quiet mood again; “that was how 
I always liked it. Splinters, you must know I 
did. And I never meant any thing against it, by 
bringing this here little bottle back. It may have 
saved the poor hoy’s life; and of course it did, if 
But the seal is still on the cork, and 
the stuff all there; so it may do good again. I 
dare say the good came through the glass; you 
doctors have such devices.”” Mr. Oglander took 
a small square bottle from his inner peculiar 
pocket, and gave it to the docter, so as not to dis- 
turb his wine-glass. 

“How the deuce did you get hold of this?” 
cried Splinters, being an angry man when taken 
without notice; “this is some of that girl’s inso- 
lent tricks—t call her an insolent and wicked girl !” 

“T call her a good «nd a brave girl; the very 
best girl in Beckley, since But, my dear Splin- 
ters, you must not be vexed. She told me that you 
had the greatest faith in this last idea of yours ; 
and it struck me at once that you might wish to 
try it in some other case; and so I brought it. 
You see, it has not been opened.” 

‘It doesn’t matter whether it was used or not,” 
cried Dr. Splinters, vehemently; “there is the 
stuff, Sir; and here is the result! Am I to un- 
derstand, Sir, that you deny the existence of Prov- 
idence ?” 

“Far be such a thing from me!” the Squire 
replied, with a little indignation at such an idea; 
and then remembering that Splinters was his 
guest, he changed the subject. “How could I 
help having faith in the Lord, when I see His care 
made manifest? Why, look at me, Splinters; I 
am twice the man I was last Sunday morning! 
Why is it so? Why, because it pleased a gra- 
cious Providence to make it my duty, as a man, 
to ride. To ride, Sir, a very considerable dis- 
tance, on a mare who had been eating her head 
off. Every one vowed that I never could do it ; 
and my good housekeeper locked me in; and 
when I unscrewed the lock, she sent two men aft- 
er me to pick me up. Very good, Sir; here I 
am, enjoying my glass of port, with the full in- 
tention of having another. Yesterday I sent to 
our road contractor for a three-headed and double- 
handed hammer; and Kale smashed up, in about 
two minutes, three hundred and twenty medicine 
bottles. They will come in for the top of the 
orchard wall.” 

“ Squire,” answered Splinters, with a twinkling 
eye, “it is not at all improbable that you may be 
right. There are sume constitutions so perverse 
that to exhibit the best remedial agent is just the 
same thing as to reason with a pig. But it is 
high time for me to be jogging on my road. If 
Beckley and Shotover discard my extremely hum- 
ble services, there are other places in the world, 
Sir, besides Beckley and Shotover.” 

“There is no other place in the world for you, 
except Beckley, for some hours, my friend. We 
have known one another long enough to allow 
for one another now. I would have arranged a 
rubber for you—but, but—-well, you know what 
I mean—sadly selfish; but I can not help it.” 

The doctor, though vain and irritable, was eas- 
ily.touched with softness, He thought of all his 
many children, and of the long pain he had felt 
at losing one out of a dozen; then, without proc- 
ess of thought, he felt for the loss of one, where 
one was all. 

“Oglander, you need not say another word,” 
he answered, putting forth his hand to squeeze 
any trifle away between them. “A rubber in 
winter is all very well; and so it is in summer, 
at the proper time; but on a magnificent spring 
evening, to watch the sunset between one’s cards 
is not—I mean, that it is very nice indeed, but 
still it eught scarcely to be done, when you can 
help it. Now, I will just take the leastest little 
drop of your grand Curacoa before I smoke; and 
then, if you have one of those old Manilas, I am 
your man for a stroll in the garden.” 

To go into a garden in good weather soothes 
the temper. The freedom of getting out of doors 
is a gracious joy to begin with; and when the 
first blush of that is past, without any trouble 
there come forward so many things to be looked 
at. Even since yesterday—if we had the good 
hap to see them yesterday—many thousand of 
little things have spent the time in changing. 
Even with the weather scarcely different from 
vesterday’s—though differ it must in some small 


you Say So, 





points when in it# most consistent mood—even 
with no man to come and dig and fork and roll, 
and by all human devices harass; and eyen with- 
out any children dancing, plucking, pulling, tram- 
pling, and enjoying their blessed little hearts as 
freely as any flower does; yet in the absence of 
all those local contributions toward variety, va- 
riety there will be for all who have the time to 
look for it. 

The most observant and delightful poets of the 
present age, instead of being masters of nature, 
prefer to be nature’s masters. Having obtained 
this power, they use it with such diligence and 
spirit that they make the peach and the apple 
bloom together, and the plum keep the calendar 
of the lilac. Once in a way such a thing does al- 
most happen (without the poet’s aid)—that is to 
say, when a long cold winter is broken by a ge- 
nial outburst waking every dormant life; and 
after that repressive chill returns, and lasts to the 
May month. At such a time, when hope deferred 
springs anew as hope assured, and fear breaks 
into fluttering joy, and faith moves steadily into 
growth, then a truly poetic confusion arises in 
the works of earth. 

In such a state of things the Squire and the 
doctor walked to and fro in the garden; the 
Squire still looking very pale and feeble, but, with 
the help of his favorite spud, managing to get 
along, and to enjoy the evening. The blush of 
the peach wall was not over, and yet the trellised 
apple-tree was softly unsheathing puckered buds, 
all in little clusters pointed like rosettes of coral. 
The petals of the plum bloom still were hovering 
with their edges brown, although in a corner 
near a chimney positively a lilac bush was thrust- 
ing forth those livid jags which lift and curve 
themselves so swiftly into plumes of beauty. The 
two good gentlemen were surprised; each want- 
ed particularly to hear what the other thought of 
it; but neither would deign to ask; and either 
feared to speak his thoughts, for fear of giving 
the other an advantage. Because they were ri- 
val gardeners; and so they avoided the subject. 

“This is the very first cigar,” said the Squire, 
as they turned at the end of the peach wall, over 
against a young Grosse Mignonne, beautifully 
trained on the Seymour system, and bright with 
the central glow of calyx, although the petals 
were dropping—“ my very first cigar since that— 
you know what I mean, of course—since I have 
cared whether I were in my garden or in my 
grave. Rut the Lord supports me. Providence 
is good, or how could I be smoking this cigar ?” 

“You must not learn to look at things in that 
way,” Dr. Splinters answered; “Oglander, you 
roust learn to know better. You are in an un 
comfortable frame of mind, or you would not have 
flouted me with that bottle, after all our friend- 
ship. Why, bless me! Only look around you. 
Badly pruned as your trees are, what a picture 
there is of largeness !” 

“ Yes, Splinters, more than you could find in 
yours, which you amputate into a doctor’s bam- 
boo. But now, perhaps you may doubt it, Splin- 
ters, because your trees are so very poor—but I 
have not felt any pride at all, any pride at all, in 
one of them. What is the good of lovely trees, 
with only one’s self to enjoy them ?” 

“Now, Oglander, there you are again! How 
often must I tell you? Your poor little Gracie 
is gone, of course; and a nice little thing she 
was, to be sure. But here you are again as well 
as ever, or at any rate as positive. I judge a 
man’s state of health very much by his powers of 
contradiction. And yours are first-rate. Go to! 
goto! You are equal to another wife. Take a 
young one, and have more Gracies.” 

“Splinters, do you know what I should do,” 
Mr. Oglander answered, with his spud uplifted, 
“if my powers were such as you suppose—be- 
cause I smashed your bottles ?” 

“ Yes, I dare say you would knock me down, and 
never beg my pardon till the wedding breakfast.” 

“You are right in the first part, but wrong in 
the second. Oh, doctor, is there no one able to 
share the simplest thoughts we have ?” 

“To minister to a mind diseased? First, he 
must have his own mind diseased; as all the 
blessed poets have. But look! The green fly— 
who would ever believe it, after our Siberian win- 
ter? The aphis is hatched in your young peach 
shoots before they have made even half a joint. 
That comes of your Seymour system.” 

“ Ridiculous!” answered the Squire; “ but nev- 
er mind. What matter now? Then you really 
do think, Splinters—now as an old friend try to 
tell me—in pure sincerity,do you think that I 
have altogether lost my Gracie ?” 

“Oglander, no. I can truly say no. 
all good Christians, I should hope. 
lost, but gone before.” 

“But, my dear fellow, will you never under- 
stand that she ought to have gone long after? 
It is all very well for you, who have got some 
baker’s dozen of little ones, and lost only one in 
the measles—forgive me, I know it was hard 
upon you—I say things that I should not say— 
but if you could only bring your mind— How- 
ever, I dare say you have tried to do it; and what 
right have I to ask you? Splinters, I know I am 
puzzle-headed ; and many people think me worse 
than that. But you have the sense to understand 
me, because for many years you have been ac- 
quainted with my constitution. Now, Splinters, 
tell me, in three words—shall I live to see my 
Gracie ?” 

“That you will, Squire; and to see her mar- 
ried; and to dance on your lap her children !” 
So said Dr. Splinters, fearing what might happen 
if he did not say it. 

“Only to see her. That is all I want. And 
to have her in my arms once more. And to hear 
her tell me, with her own true tongue, that she 
never ran away from me. After that, I shall be 
ready for my coffin, and know that the Lord has 
ordered it. Here eomes more of your dust into 
my eyes! Splinters, will you never learn how to 
knock your ash off ?” 
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She is not 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


CRIPPS ON CELIBACY. 


Wuatever might or may be said by any num- 
ber of mosi able and homicidal physicians, Rus- 
sel Overshute will believe, as long as he draws 
breath of life, that by the grace of the Lord he 
owes that privilege to the fire bell. In this be- 
lief he has always been most strongly supported 
by Esther Cripps, who perhaps was the first to 
suggest the idea; for he at that time must have 
failed to know a fire bell from a water bucket. 
The doctors had left him, through no fear for 
their own lives, but in despair of his. There was 
far less risk of infection now than in the earlier 
stages. No sooner, however, did the household 
find out that the medical men had abandoned the 
case, than panic seized their gallant hearts, and 
with one accord they ran away. From Saturday 
morning till Saturday night, when Esther came 
from Beckley, there was nobody left to watch and 
soothe the poor despairing misery except the 
helpless and worn-out mother. 

One thing is certain (and even the doctors with 
their usual sharpness found it wise to acknowl- 
edge this)}—both Mr. Overshute and his mother 
must have been dead bodies, with little hope of 
Christian burial, if that brave girl had not set 
forth (without any one even asking her), on the 
Saturday night, to help them. Mrs. Overshute 
had quite thrown up all hope of every thing— 
save the mercy of God in a better world, and His 
justice upon her enemies—when quite in the dark 
this young girl came, while she was lying down on 
her back, and courtesied, and asked her pleasure. 

If Esther had not courtesied, perhaps Mrs. Over- 
shute in that state of mind would have taken her 
for an angel; though Etty’s bonnet, made by her- 
self, was not at all angelical. But she knew her 
for one of the lower orders (who bend knee in- 
stead of neck), and belonging herself to a fine old 
race, she rallied her last energies with a power of 
condescension. 

However, these are medical, physical, social, 
economical, and perhaps even psychological ques- 
tions—wherein what remains except perpetual in- 
quiry? Enough is to say that Russel Overshute, 
having long had a ringing in his ears, was rung 
out of that, and rung back to life by the lively 
peal of the fire bell. And ever since that, when 
ever he is ill—though it be only a little touch of 
gout—he immediately sends a good corpulent 
man to lay hold of the rope and swing to it. 
These things are of later date. For the present, 
this young man (although he certainly had turn- 
ed the corner) lay still in a very precarious state, 
with a feeble mother to pray for him. Mrs. Over- 
shute held that same vile fever, but in a very dif- 
ferent form, as at her time of life was natural. 
With her it was intermittent, low, stealthy, and 
undermining. It never affected her brain, or 
drove her into furious calenture, but rooted slow- 
ly inward, preying on her life quite leisurely. 
Their cases differed, as a knock-down blow differs 
from a quiet grasp. 

But though the house lay still in sadness, lone- 
liness, and dull suspense, and though the doctors, 
having abandoned the case, had the manners not 
to come again, still from day to day there was 
some little growth of liveliness. Hardenow came 
almost daily, having put his class of striders un- 
der a deputy six-leaguer; the Squire also might 
be expected, whenever Mother Hookham let him 
out; and even Zachary Cripps renewed an old 
washing in that direction. He came, with the 
hoops of his cart taken out, because of the beau- 
tiful weather, and four good baskets of clothes 
for to wash (whose wearers were happy enough 
to have no idea where their “things” were), and 
quite at the centre of his gravity—as felt by him- 
self, and indorsed by Dobbin—any body getting 
up with a curious eye might well have beheld a 
phenomenon. For here stood a very large pick- 
ling tub, with the cover taken off for the sake of 
air; around the sides was salted pork—hands 
and springs and belly pieces—and in the middle 
was a good-sized barrel of the then existent na- 
tive. 

“Veed ’un,” cried Cripps, with his coat tails 
up, while tugging at his. heavy tub—* veed ’un, 
Etty, whatsomever ’ee do. Salt is the main thing 
for ’un now. I have heer’d tell that they burns 
away every bit of the salt inside ’em,in these 
here bouts of fever. If ’ee can replace ’un, laife 
comes round ; or else they goes off, like the snuff 
of a can’le. Bless me, I must be getting fevery 
myzell, or never should have a job to lift this 
here! Now the quality of this pickle you know 
well, for the most part fell on your shoulders. 
Home-bred, home-born, home-fed, home-slaugh- 
tered, and home-salted—that’s what I calls pork !” 

“Yes, to be sure, Zac,” Etty answered, laying 
her hand to the tub upon the shaft stock, while 
Dobbin wagged his tail at her; “ but what have 
you got in this very small cask, sitting in the mid- 
dle of all the brine ?” 

“Why, you know, Etty, you must have seed me 
bring ’em for all the great folk about Christmas 
tide. Oysters, as lives in the sea, anc must be 
salt inside of their barryels. So I clapped them 
in here for a fresh smack of it, and uncommonly 
strengthening things they be if you take them 
with enow of treble X. Likely his Worship will 
be too weak to keep them down with the covers 
on yet, as is the proper way, they tell me; so you 
best way take out the hearts and give him.” 

“Oh, brother,” cried Esther, remembering sud- 
denly, “ I ought not to be talking to you like this! 
Whatever could I be thinking of ? What would 
the people at Beckley say? They would fear to 
come nigh you for a month, Zac, and your busi- 
ness would be ruined. Now do jog on, you and 
dear old Dobbin. How well I knew the sound of 
his old feet! I can’t give you the fever, Dobbin, 
can 1?” 

With this perhaps incorrect or, at any rate, un- 
established hypothesis, she gave the old horse a 





lingering kiss just below his blinkers, in return 
| for which he jerked-off some froth on the sleeve 











of her dress, and shook himself; while the car. 
rier, having discharged his cargo, smote himseif 
with both arms, from habit rather than necessity 
and approached his young sister for his usual 
uearty smack, 

“No, Zac, no!” she cried, running up the 
steps. “I have no fear of taking it myself what- 
ever; but if I should happen to give it to you, I 
never should get over it.” 7 

“Well, well, little ’un, the Lord knows best,” 
Master Cripps answered, without repining too 
bitterly at this arrangement ; “ but ating of my 
victuals lonesome is worse than having no salt 
to them. You better come home pretty soon, my 
dear, or somehow or other there might happe n 
to be some one over in the corner, longside of 
our best frying-pan.” 

Etty had heard this threat so often, that now 
she only laughed at it. But instead of laughing, 
she blushed most sadly at her brother’s parting 
words, 

“God bless you, Etty, for a brave good girl; 
and speed you home to Beckley! You want more 
sleep of nights, my dear; your cheeks are getting 
like a pillow-case. But excoose my mentioning 
of one thing, Etty; I be like a father to ’ee; 
don’t ’ee have more than you can help to say to 
the great scholard, Master Hardenow.” ‘ 

Cripps was a gentleman, in an inner kind of 
way, and he took good care to be getting up his 
shaft (with his stiff knee stiffer than ever, from 
the long frost of last winter) while he discharged 
his duty, as he thought it, at, as well as to, his 
sister. Then he deposited the polished part of 
his breeches on the driving board, and brought 
his “ game-leg”’ into the right stick-out, and with 
his usual deliberation started—nay, that is too 
strong a word—persuaded into progress his con- 
genial and deliberate horse. Neither of them 
hurried on a washing day any more than they 
hurried upon any other day. ‘ 

Zachary knew that his sister was—as Master 
Phil Hiss had said of her—“a most terrible hand 
at blushing ;” and she could not bear to be look- 
ed at in this electric aurora of maidenhood: and 
therefore he managed to be a long way off ere 
even he turned both head and hand to deliver 
last issue of “ God bless you !” 

Full of confusion about herself, and clearness 
of duty for other people, Esther Cripps ran in to 
see to the many things now depending upon her. 
There were now three servants in the house, gath- 
ered from good stuff around, but wholly void of 
any wit, to make up for want of experience, Es- 
ther had no experience either, but she possessed 
good store of sense, and quickness, and kind en- 
ergy. Whatever she thought of her brother’s 
warning she would think of afterward. For the 
present she must do her best concerning other 
people; and Mrs. Overshute needed now more 
nursing than her son did. 

Zachary Cripps, at the very first distance at 
which he was sure of not being seen, began to 
shake his head, and shook it, in a resolutely re- 
flective way, for nearly three-quarters of a mile. 
The trees above him were alive with beauty, alike 
of sight and sound and scent; and the carrier 
made up his mind for a pipe, to enable him to 
consider things. His custom was not to smoke, 
except when good occasion offered ; and he tric d 
to have no contempt for carriers (of inferior fam- 
ily) who could not deliver a side of bacon without 
smoking it over again almost. Zachary Cripps, 
like all good men, stood up for the dignity of his 
work. Strictly meditating thus, he saw a slight 
figure approaching with a rapid swing, and pres- 
ently met Mr. Hardenow. 

The fellow and tutor of Brasenose, at the sight 
of Cripps and the well-known cart, stopped short 
to ask how things were going on at the house on 
the hill above them. The carrier answered that 
it would be many a long day, he was afraid, ere 
his Worship could get about again, and that he 
ought to be kept very quiet, and those would be 
his best friends now who had the least to say to 
him. Also he was told that the poor old lady 
would find it as much as her life was worth if 
she was interrupted or terrified now. 

“ But, my good Cripps,” answered Hardenow, 
“T am not going either to interrupt or terrify 
them. All I desire is to have a little talk with 
your good and intelligent sister.” 

Poor Zachary felt that his own tactics thus 
were turned against him; and, after a little stam 
mering and heightened glow of countenance, he 
betook himself to his more usual course—that of 
plain out-speaking. But first he got down from 
his driving board that he might not fail in due 
respect to a gentleman and clergyman. Master 
Cripps had no liking at all for the duty which he 
felt bound to take in hand. He would rather 
have a row with three turnpike-men than presume 
to speak to a gentleman; therefore his bow-leg 
seemed to twitch him at the knee as he led Hard- 
enow aside into a quiet gateway; but his eyes 
were firm and his manner grave and steadfast as 
he began to speak. 

“Mr. Hardenow, now I must ask your pardon 
for a few words as I want to say. You are a 
gentleman, of course, and a very learned scholar; 
and I be nothing but a common carrier—a ‘ car- 
rier for hire’ they calls me in the law, when they 
comes upon me for damages. Howsoever, I haa 
to do my part off the road as well as on it, Sir; 
and my dooty to them of my own household comes 
next to my dooty to God and myzell. You-are a 
good man, I know, and a kind one, and would not, 
beknown to yourself, harm any one. It would 
go to your heart, I believe, Mr. Hardenow, from 
what I seed of you when you was quite a lad, if 
anyhow you was to be art or part in bringing un- 
happiness of mind to any that had trusted you.” 

“T should hope so, Cripps. I have some idea 
of what you mean, but can hardly think—at any 
rate, speak more plainly.” 

“ Well, then, Sir, I means all about your goings 
on with our little Etty—or, at any rate, her go 
ings on with you, which cometh to the same thing 
in the end, so far as I be acquaint of it. ou 
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might think, if you was not told distinkly to the 
contrairy, that having no business to lift up her 
eyes, she never would do so according. But I do 
assure you, Sir, when it cometh to such like man- 
ner of taking on, the last thing as ever gets call- 
ed into the account is sensible reason. They feels 
this, and they feels that; and then they falls to 
a-dreaming ; and the world goes into their tub, 
same as butter, and they scoops it out, and pats, 
and stamps it to their own size and liking, and 
then the whole melteth, and a sour fool is left.” 

“ Master Cripps, what you say is wise; and the 
like has often happened. But your sister is a 
most noble girl. You do her gross injustice by 
talking as if she were nothing but a common vil- 
lage maid. She is brave, she is pure, she is grand- 
ly unselfish. Her mind is well above feminine 
average; any thing more so goes always amiss. 
You should not have such a low opinion as you 
seem to have of your sister, Cripps.” 

“Sir, my opinion is high enough. Now, to 
bring your own fine words to the test, would you 
ever dream of marrying the maid, if I and she 
both was agreeable ?” 

“Tt would be an honor for me to do so. For 
the prejudices of the world I care not one fig. 
But surely you know that we contend for the ce- 
libacy of the clergy.” 

“Maning as a parson maun’t marry a wife ?” 
asked Cripps, by the light of nature. 

“ Yes, my friend, that is what we now main- 
tain in the Anglican communion, as the tradition 
of the Church.” 

“Well, may I be danged !” cried Cripps, who 
was an ardent theologian. “Then, if 1 may make~ 
so bold to ask, Sir, how could there a’ been a 
tribe of Levi? They must all a’ died out in the 
first generation; if em ever come to any gener- 
ation at all.” 

“ Your objection is ingenious, Cripps; but the 
analogy fails entirely. We are guided in such 
matters by unbroken and unquestionable tradi- 
tion of the early Church.” 

“Then, Sir, if you goes outside of the Bible, 
you stand on your own legs, and leave us no kind 
of leg to stand upon. However, I believe that 
you mean well, Sir, and I am sure that you never 
do no great harm. And, as to our Etty, if you 
feel like that in an honest, helpless sort of way, 
I beg the honor of shaking hands, Sir, for the 
spirit that is inside of you.” 

“Certainly, certainly, Cripps, with great pleas- 
ure!” 

“And then of asking you to tramp another 
road, for your own sake, as well as hers, Sir. 
And may the Lord teach you to know your own 
mind !” 

“ Cripps, I will follow your advice for the pres- 
ent; though you have said some things that you 
scarcely ought to say.” 

“Then I humbly beg your pardon, Sir. Every 
one of us doeth that same sometimes. The bri- 
dle of the tongue falleth into the teeth when the 
lash is laid on us.” 

“Your metaphors are quite classical. How- 
ever, I respect you greatly, Cripps, for your 
straightforward conduct. Iam not a weak man, 
any more than you are; although you seem to 
think me one. I like and admire your sister 
Esther, for courage combined with gentleness. 
I always liked her when she was a child; and I 
understood her nature. But as to her—liking 
me more than she ought; Cripps, you are imagi- 
native.” 

“Never heered before,” cried Cripps, “ any ac- 
coosation of that there kind.” 

“ My friend, it is the rarest compliment. How- 
ever, your horse is quite ready to walk off; and 
so am I, toward Cowley. I will not go to Shot- 
over Grange to-day; and I will avoid your sister; 
though I really do like talking to her.” 

“You are a man, Sir!” cried Zachary Cripps, 
as Hardenow set off across the fields. “God 
bless your reverence, though you never get a 
waife! A true man he is, and a’ maight a’ been 
a great one, if he hadn’t taken to them stiff coat 
tails.” 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


From a recent report of the United States 
Menhaden Oil and Guano Association, present- 
ed at its third annual meeting at Providence on 
the 12th of January last, we learn that the num- 
ber of factories in operation in 1875 was sixty, 
being four less than in 1874; that there were 263% 
men employed, an increase of 195. The num- 
ber of sailing vessels was 304, an increase of 21; 
of steam-vessels, 39, an increase of 14. The fish 
caught in 1875 amounted to over 563,000,000, or 
1,877,767 barrels, an increase over the number 
in 1874 of 734,840 barrels. Of oil, 2,681,487 gal- 
lons were made in 1875, and 53,625 tons of guano. 
The capital invested for 1876 is $2,650,000, an in- 
crease of $150,000 over that of the previous year. 

Reference is made to the announcement by 
Hon. 8. L. Goopaxg, of Saco, Maine, of a prac- 
tical application of menhaden in the form of a 
fish extract for medicinal and culinary purposes, 
this substance, as derived from menhaden, be- 
ing considered especially nutritious and palata- 
ble. This promises to add a very great element 
of value to the menhaden industry, without in 
any way affecting the availability of the crop for 
the manufacture of oil and scrap. 

As the result of experiments of shipments of 
scrap during 1874, it was announced that 4000 
tons had recently been forwarded to Liverpool 
and Queenstown. It was r:solved that all gua- 
no end scrap manufactured by members of this 
association shall be sold at the weight taken at 
the factory of the seller. 

The adjourned meeting of the association is 
announced to be held at Providence on the 5th 
of April next. 





_The sixth number of the second series of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Sur- 
vey of the Territories has been published by 





of an account of the various publications relat- 
ing to the travels of Lewis and CLaxkg, with a 
commentary on the zoological results of their 
expedition, by Dr. ELuiort Coves; notice of a 
very large goniatite from Eastern Kansas, by Mr. 
. MEEK; fossil orthoptera from the Rocky 
Mountain tertiaries, by Samve. H. ScuppeER; 
and studies of the American falconide, by Ros- 
ERT Ripeway. This number closes the first 
volume of the second series, and contains an 
elaborate systematic index of the whole. 





The death of Mr. Joun C. Cresson took place 
on the 12th of January, in Philadelphia, at the 
age of seventy years. Mr. Cresson for over 
thirty years was chief engineer of the Philadel- 
phia Gas-Works, and in 1838 was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy in 
the Franklin Institute, of which body he was 
also president. From 1867 to 1874 he was chief 
engineer of the great Philadelphia park. 





The report of the Board of Visitors to the 
Melbourne Observatory has just been published, 
and it chronicles the continuance of the activity 
which has made this observatory one of the most 
important in the southern hemisphere. A new 
hoto-heliograph and two new equatorials have 
een added to the instrumental equipment, al- 
ready good. The great four-foot reflector has 
been occupied in the careful drawing of nebule, 
of which ten (already drawn in 1837 by Sir Jon~ 
HERSCHEL) have been refigured. The great neb 
ula round £ta Argiis, which has been suspected 
of change of shape, has not so changed during 
the past year, as far as observations show. Two 
drawings of the nebula 30 (8) Doradis, by M. Lz 
Svevur and Mr. M‘GeorGer, which have already 
been published by the observatory, show some 
indications of variability. The Melbourne cata 
logue of 1227 stars was published in time to be 
of great service to the American and other trans 
it of Venus parties in the southern hemisphere. 





The Dutch Society for the Progress of Indus- 
try, Haarlem, proposes to establish a Museum 
of Art Applied to Industry, to contain speci 
mens, models, and reproductions, representing 
styles of ornament, ancient and modern, classed 
according to their country and the period of 
their origin. In this way the society hopes to 
have a permanent exhibition of art applied to 
industry, which shall serve as a school where 
the best products can be studied without dan 
ger of confounding the styles. 

The museum will be composed of five divis- 
ions: first, reproductions in plaster; second, re 
productions and imitation: in metal and electro 
types; third, texile art; fourth, glass-wares; 
fifth, faiences, porcelains, and terra cottas. 

The society has just issued a circular inviting 
contributions to this museum, and promising 
that every thing shall be arranged and main- 
tained in the most efficient manner. The idea 
is a good one, and might be appropriately fol 
lowed by some of our American institutions, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, for example. 





Mr. J. A. Poprr, of Sonoma, California, calls 
attention of the farmers of the United States to 
the subject of carp raising, in which he refers to 
his own experiences in the introduction of this 
fish into the country. In August, 1872, he ar- 
rived at Sonoma from Germany with five small 
carp, six inches long, all in very poor condition, 
one dying as it was placed in the water. In the 
following May he states that the fish had grown 
to be sixteen inches long, and had produced over 
three thousand young fish. He now has a very 
large stock, and all that he can send to market 
sells readily at $1 per pound as an article of food, 
and has no difficulty in disposing of all the liv- 
ing fish he is willing to spare at $5 each. He 
remarks that when well fed the fish will grow 
one inch per week for the first two or three 
months, after which the growth in length is 
slower, but that they increase in weight very 
rapidly. 





The periodical of the Potomac Society Natu- 
ralists’ Club, of Washington, entitled Field and 
Forest, has reached its seventh number, which, 
like its predecessors, is occupied largely with 
the proceedings of the club referred to. 





In illustration of the extreme mildness of the 
winter in Washington, it is stated that on the 
15th of January the winter-blooming jasmine 
was in full flower. 





Dr. C. AnENDTS, secretary of the Geographical 
Society of Munich, announces that he has in 
preparation the sixth edition of BaLsi’s General 
Geography. For the better furtherance of his 
object he has sent to the Smithsonian Institu 
tion a request for contributions, in the form of 
original reports, maps, surveys, and explorations 
of the general government, of States, and of pri- 
vate individuals in the United States, for the 
purpose of making a satisfactory ——— of 
American geography and history. The Smith- 
sonian Institution has signified its willingness 
to receive and forward to Dr. ArkENDTSs what- 
ever may be sent to it for that purpose. 





In 1873 Strvve announced the discovery of a 
minute companion to the bright star Procyon. 
This observation was deemed important, as this 
companion was in the position where AuvEeRs 
had predicted from theory that a satellite would 
be found, and it was of additional interest, as ir- 
regularities in the proper motion of Sirius, sim- 
ilar to those in the proper motion of Procyon 
which led Auvers to his theoretical conclu 
sions, were in some degree accounted for by 
CLaRK’s companion to the former star, discov 
ered in 1862. 

Since StRUVE’s announcement he has seen 
this companion in 1874, but, we believe, not in 
1875. This small star was looked for by Pro 
fessors Newcoms and Ho.tpen, of the United 
States Naval Observatory, with the large tele- 
scope of that institution, and not found, al- 
though the circumstances were more favorable 
than those enjoyed by the astronomer of Pulkova. 

Other astronomers at Washington and else- 
where, notably the CLarks of Cambridgeport, 
with the new M‘Cormick glass of 264% inches 
aperture, and Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of Clinton, 
with the four-foot reflector of Melbourne, failed 
to see Struve’s companion. The superintend 
ent of the Naval Observatory, Rear-Admiral C. H. 





Professor HayYpeEn, and, like its predecessors, 
contains much matter of general interest to the 
naturalist and geologist. The contents consist 


Davis, U.S.N., announces, in a communication 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
| of Boston, that on January 12, 1876, Professors 
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J.C. Watson and E. 8. Ho_pen discovered, un- 
der very fine atmospheric conditions, three new 
companions in the place where Professor Hot- 
DEN had previously seen one on November 25 
and 26, 1874. It must now be presumed that no 
companion exists in the place noted by Struve, 
and that, for the present at least, we must sup- 
pose that the irregularities in Procyon’s proper 
motion are not produced by a disturbing body, 
as in the case of Sirius. 





Several States have lately appointed Fish Com- 
missioners and enacted various laws looking 
toward the protection of the fish and their in- 
crease. Among them, Kentucky has enacted an 
extremely elaborate series of regulations on this 
subject, far more complete than are to be found 
in any other State of the Union. There are to 
be six or eight Commissioners appointed under 
the act, whose names have not yet been made 
public. Arkansas has also appointed commis- 
sioners, and the State of Georgia has placed the 
whole subject under her Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. It is to be hoped that the few remain- 
ing States yet without Commissioners will not 
fail to make proper provision in the same direc- 
tion, as concerted action on their part will do 
much toward obviating the antagonisms and 
difficulties in regard to the fish that belong to 
the waters of several States. 

An annual meeting of the State Fish Commis- 
sioners is generally held at the call of the Unit- 
ed States Commissioner, and it is announced 
that the session this year will take place at 
Philadelphia at some time during the period of 
the Centennial. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
APRIL, 1876. 
Sunday, 2.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 9.—Sunday before Easter. 
Friday, 14.—Good-Friday. 
Saturday, 15.—Easter-Even. 
Sunday, 16.—Easter-Day. 


Sunday, %3.—Firat Sunday after Easter. 
Tuesday,  %%.—St. Mark, the Evangelist. 
Sunday, 30.—Second Sunday after Easter. 


MAY. 
Monday, 1.—St. Philip and St. Jamea. 
Sunday, 7.—Third Sunday after Easter. 


Sunday, 14.—Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
Sunday, 21.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 
Thursday, 25.—Ascension-day. 

Sunday, %.—Sunday after Ascension. 


Tue “great revival,”’ as it is now frequently 
termed, has spread into Canada. Many persons 
have united with the Protestant churches of St. 
John, New Brunswick. The Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association of Montreal have held a Sunday 
evening meeting in the ThéAtre Royal, which 
was filled to repletion. Great activity has been 
manifested by the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation of Binghamton, New York, in the hold 
ing of meetings both within and without that 
city; union meetings have also been held in the 
churches of Binghamton for ten weeks. Mrs. 
Van Cort is addressing great crowds in the 
State Street Methodist Church, Troy. In New 
ark, New Jersey, 5000 persons assembled at the 
Rink on Sunday, March 12, to listen to religious 
addresses and Christian singing. At Evansville, 
Indiana, religious services are held twice and 
thrice each day, under the auspices of the State 
Christian Association of Young Men. The Rev 
R. A. PATTERSON, an evangelist of some note, 
has held services in Rochester, which have made 
a strong impression upon the students of Roch 
ester University. Mr. HammMonp continues to 
interest large congregations of young and old 
in Washington, and Messrs. Moopy and Sankey 
still hold on their way prosperously in the city 
of New York. They have announced a confer 
ence of ministers and laymen to be held In the 
Hippodrome on the 29th and 30th of March. 

Of Mr. Hammonp a Washington secular paper 
speaks thus: “ After hearing him, we were im 
pressed with the fact that he never preaches es- 
says or deals in the elaborate or transcendental. 
He wants to make religion a thing of every-day 
life; and this being his desire, he presses the 
Gospel on the acceptance of his hearers just as a 
skillful trader seeks to dispose of his goods, 
only that he offers the pearl of great price with 
more earnestness, 80 as to correspond with its 
infinitely greater value.”’ 





A bill for the taxation of church property is 
now on its passage through the Rhode Island 
Legislature. As passed by the Lower House, it 
exempted the buildings used for church, educa 
tional, and charitable purposes, but taxed the 
land. Before reaching the Senate, however, 
public attention was directed to it, and remon- 
strances in great numbers were sent to that 
Chamber. The bill has been amended so as to 
exempt land to the extent of one acre, on which 
free schools, academies, colleges, and churches 
are built, and also burial-grounds, almshouses, 
and certain charitable funds. In this shape it 
has passed the Senate. It now remains to be 
seen whether the amendments will be accepted 
by the House. 

It is expected that at the next General Con 
ference of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which assembles at Atlanta, Georgia, 
on the first Monday of May, the question of the 
union of all the colored Methodist bodies will 
be considered. The colored Methodist Churches 
are three in number—the African, the Zion, and 
the Colored Methodist; the aggregate number 
of their members is not much short of half a 
million. 

The case of Jenkins v. Cook, which has ex- 
cited so much attention in England, has entered 
upon a new phase. It will be remembered that 
on appeal to the Privy Council their lordships 
decided that there was no evidence before them 
that Mr. Jenkins was “‘an open and notorious 
evil liver’ or a “‘common and notorious de- 
praver of the Book of Common Prayer.”’ They 
therefore admonished the Rev. FLavet Coox 
not to withhold the sacrament from his parish 
ioner. Mr. Cook has declared that he will nev 
er obey the command of the Privy Council. A 
request has been presented to Mr. JenxKrns, sign- 
ed by 568 parishioners, begging him not to press 
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gregation. He is not disposed to accede to this 
request, and will claim his rights as a communi- 
cant. Should he do so, Mr. Coox will resign. 





The Temperance Conference of New England 
ministers opened, in the Bowdoin Square Baptist 
Church, Boston, on Wednesday, March 15. There 
was a large attendance of both ministers and lay- 
men. The Rev. J B, Dunn (Presbyterian) made 
the opening addr ss. The Rev. Messrs. Dunn, 
CUMMINGS, MINER, and Conant were appointed 
to preside over the meetings in rotation. The 
Rev. A. A. Miner (Universalist) read a carefully 
prepared essay on the “ Physiological Effects of 
Alcohol,” the Rev. Dr. MALLALIEU (Methodist), 
on “Christian Liberty as related to Alcoholie 
Beverages.” Both essays, after being read, were 
discussed at some length. Six gentlemen, one 
from each New England State, were appointed 
to present a report of State temperance progress 
on the morning session of the second day. On 
the afternoon of Wednesday the Rev. Dr. Lori 

MER (Baptist) read an essay on “ Temperance and 
Literature,” and the Rev. Mr. Dunn (Presbyte 

rian), one on “ Alcoholic Drinks and Christian 
Missions.”” Among the striking passages in Mr 

Dunn’s essay was the following: “Some few 
years ago we clipped from a Boston paper this 
item: ‘The sailing bark Thomas Tope, of New 
York, bound for Monrovia, Africa, cleared at our 
custom-house this forenoon. She had seven 
missionaries engaged as passengers, and twenty 

nine thousand gallons of New England rum as 
part of her cargo.’”” Mr. Dunn thought that 
this cargo might be classed as “‘ assorted."’ 





To the list of colleges affected by the great re 
vival is now added Williams, Massachusetts. A 
noon prayer-meeting has been re-established 
which was organized by Professor Horkine 
many years ago; on Monday evenings a general 
religious meeting attended by the faculty and 
students is held. A like religious interest pre- 
vails at Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 

The Southern Churchman reports the serious 
ilIness of Bishop Jouns, of the Protestant Epis 
copal diocese of \ irginia Dr. Jonmne is one of 
the senior bishops of the Church, having been 
conse rated in 1842 

Mr. Moopy’s sermons are as simple and as 
homely in Arabic as in English. This is the 
atory. The Rev. 8. W. Marsu, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission in Syria, writes to the 
Puangelist from Tahiek: “ Last Sunday evening 
some of our teachers were spending the even 
ing with me,and one of them read aloud Mr 
Moopy’'s sermon, translating it into Arabi It 
sounded in Arabic even more familiar and in 
formal than in English, for the natives have an 
idea that a sermon must be in highest possible 
Arabic, and the less common people understand 
it, the more learned the preacher and the more 
eloquent the discourse.”’ 

This idea of a sermon may be found in some 
other parts of the world as well as in Syria. 

By the decision of one of the Kentucky courts, 
the Protestant Episcopalians have recovered the 
Emanuel Church in Louisville The Emanuel 
congregation joined the Reformed Episcopal 
body, and took with them their valuable real 
estate and edifice. The court decided that the 
Reformed Epiecopal Church was not the orig 
inal grantee, and therefore had no valid title to 
the property. 

The elegant building of the Boston Young 
Men's Christian Union, on Boyleton Street, is 
completed, and, it is expected, will be dedicated 
the third week in March It stands nearly op 
posite the Masonic Temple. The Union num- 
bers 2000 members, and has a library of nearly 
4000 yolumes. 

The litigation in respect to the disposition of 
the Old South Church, Boston, has ended in an 
order of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
authorizing ite sal It is one of the landmarks 
of Boston, and its disappearance or permanent 
conversion to secular uses will be regretted by 
many Bostonians. It has already been used 
temporarily as a post-office. 





The decision of the Supreme Court of Mis 
souri in the case of the heirs of Madame Le 
Marque v. Archbishop Kenrick is one of more 
than ordinary importance. Madame Lr Marque 
maintained during her life a church and school 
at Old Mines, Washington County, Missouri 
At her death she bequeathed $8000 absolutely 
and without stipulation to Perer Kicnanp Ken 
RICK, no title whatever being connected with 
the name of the legatee. The heirs at law con 
tended in court that the bequest was a fraudu 
lent evasion of the State Constitution, which 
forbids any such conveyance to a Churchman 
The Archbishop, being called as a witness, ad 
mitted that the testatrix intended a trust, and 
admitted also that the form of the bequest was 
adopted in order to avoid collision with the 
State Constitution. The court held that the be 
quest was fraudulent. 


INDIAN TRADING 


Is the series of sketches on page 272 Mr. Cary 
gives us several interesting phases of life among 
the Indians on the Western plains. The first 
shows the interior of a trader's store, filled with 
every thing (including whiskey) which can at 
tract the peculiar class of customers whose wants 
he supplies. The REC ond repre eents a couple of 
Indians en route from their enc ampment to the 
store, the man strutting in advance, self-impor 
tant and overbearing, while the woman walks be 
hind, bending under the weight of a heavy loau, 
In the third cut are shown the preparations ior 
trading. The central sketch gives a view of a 
trader’s post near a United States fort, w'.h In- 
dian tents irregularly scattered over the grounds 
in the vicinity. Underneath we have the return 
of the woman with the proceeds of he> bartering, 
for the squaw, as a rule, not only cevties all the 
burdens, but does the bargaining w'-h the trader. 
It is evident from the concluding sketch that in 
this instance the lord and maste: of the wigwam 
is highly displeased with the results of the poor 
woman's dealings, and is giving her a seyere 
lesson, 





his advantage, and urging him to leave the con- 
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ALONE! 
[See Illustration on Double Page.) 
Atonet! Within my garden sweet 
A thousand balmy odors blend ; 
Their fragrant breath the flowerets send, 
As if a weary soul to greet. 


Alone! Who knoweth not the word, 
So full of mourning and of pain ?— 
The ery of one who calls in vain; 

The saddest earth has ever heard. 


Alone! What reck I of the flowers 
That rise above the swelling sod, 
Born of the sunshine sent from God, 

And watered by His gentle showers. 


Alone! The spring-tide’s pomp and show 
Are worse than hatred’s subtle sneer. 
No chance of resurrection here: 

Eternal death was in the blow. 


Alone! My sunshine was the smile 
That faded in a winter’s night; 
My heart, defrauded of that tight, 

Remains in darkness all the while. 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. 
IIl.—THE GREAT DEBATE. 


Tue great debate began in the first session of 
the Congress, and was terminated forever in the 
last. The fate of slavery was decided in both 
hemispheres and for all ages. Yet, had it been 
foretold in 1860 that within four years the im- 
mense empire of the slave-holders would have 
been crushed into the dust, the slaves set free, 
the American Union purified from a lasting stain, 
there were few in the Old or the New World who 
could have accepted so wild a prophecy. Rather 
it had seemed that the fatal blight had diffused 
itself throughout the whole nation, and that free- 
dom itself must perish in a slow but unceasing 
deterioration. Even in the first year of the war 
the government had trembled at the shadow of 
abolition, in the second had published its Eman- 
cipation Proclamation amidst the disapproval of 
the timid, had failed in 1863 to carry a proposi- 
tion to destroy slavery, and was able only by a 
long course of patient argument and by a brill- 
iant career of victory to wound to its death the 
national foe. The names of the actors in this 
memorable argument—and few will be remember- 
ed longer or with more varying emotions—were, 
in the House, TuHappevs Srevens, Asniey, Kas- 
son, Buarne, Dawes, Scuenck, GRINNELL, OrTH, 
FarnswortH, and others, on the side of free- 
dom; and, on the side of slavery, Cox, Woop, 
Brooks, Penpieton, Hotmay, Kernan, RANDALL, 
and many more, the active defenders of a dying 
caste. The debate ran through the two sessions 
with ceaseless animation. Something of the in- 
spiration of the moment seemed forever to hang 
over the friends of humanity in those decisive 
days. They felt—they saw—that on their labors 
and their success might rest the happiness of 
millions yet unborn, the fate of freedom, the 
destiny of a world. If they hesitated, then 
slavery might survive; if they paused, the lan- 
guor of a succeeding Congress might fail to ex- 
tirpate the foe of labor. Lincotn never ceased 
to urge on the measure; and amidst the fierce 
outcries of the falling caste, with all its host of 
followers, dependents, friends, in a happy mo- 
ment Congress and the people proclaimed the 
emancipation of the working-man. The First 
Continex:tal Congress had resolved that Europe 
should no longer seize upon the profits of Amer- 
ican industry; the Thirty-eighth Congress de- 
clared that every man throughout the world was 
entitled to enjoy unmolested the proceeds of his 
own labor. 

The keen, artistic, cultivated intellect of THap- 
DEUS STevens had, above all others, caught a view 
of the intense interest of the moment. He would 
not stop ; he must not be put off. He was in haste 
to heal one of the chief of human woes. It was 
to him the hour of destiny. Mr. Brooks, in a 
speech lavish in research and full of subtlety, 
had pronounced, from the lessons of history, the 
extinction of slavery impossible. Often, indeed, 
in the course of this remarkable argument were 
the examples of ancient nations, English reform- 
ers, and mediwval republicans adduced to enlight- 
en our generation upon its most important polit- 
ical problem, and to lift, if possible, the veil of 
the dim future. And Mr. Brooks had nv difficul- 
ty in showing thet human equality was a concep- 
tion unknown in practice to all the past. But 
was not all the past barbarous and biiué? -“ The 
chief anxiety of the gentleman,” said Mr. Sre- 
vens, “is to save from destruction the darling 
institution of the Democratic party, the institu- 
tion of human bondage. The gentleman con- 
demns the President’s determination to insist on 
the abandonment of slavery. In this every man 
of real humanity and justice throughout the world 
will differ with the gentleman, and posterity will 
record their abhorrence of his doctrines in impar- 
tial history.” (Congressional Globe, January 5, 
1865). Mr. Cox flew to the rescue of his fallen 
friend. He had evidently in hand one of his 
keenest thrusts, and he pointed out to the House, 
in animated tones, that the “eminent and patri- 
otic Republican,” Horace Greevey, was willing 
to ask and to conclude a peace with Richmond. 
But Mr. Stevens disclaimed the authority. “I 
never agreed with him [Mr. Greevgy] in refer- 
ence to proposing peace,” he said. January 6, 
1865, Mr. AsHiey called up anew the bill for the 
abolition of slavery, and the discussion rose in 
interest as it drew toward a lasting decision. “If 
slavery is wrong, have we not the power to abol- 
ish it ?” was the question which Mr. Asuiey ask- 
ed, and on which the controversy turned. Mr. 
Asniey’s clear analysis of the meaning of the 
Constitution was carried on logically by Mr. Orra. 
“Ts slavery, then, too sacred to be submitted to 
the ordeal and judgment of our people ?” he cried, 
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He pointed to the sympathy of England and France 
for the siave-holding caste, and its intense oppo- 
sition todemocracy. France was in Mexico; En- 
gland was helping the insurgents. Was this a 
moment to hesitate in destroying the chief author 
of our discord ? 

To these appeals for action—and the Congress 
had but a brief period of labor left—the Demo- 
cratic leaders replied by asserting that the object 
of the war was not the abolition of slavery, that 
the people did not ask for its abolition, that abo- 
lition was inexpedient. They pressed an imme- 
diate offer of peace to the insurgents on the basis 
of the preservation of slavery. Only two months 
before Richmond fell, they were willing to call off 
the armies and submit to the demands of Davis. 
The whole war, according to Mr. Fernanpo Woop 
(Congressional Globe, January 10, 1865), was an 
aggressive one on the part of the government. 
He thought it should be terminated “upon the 
basis of the existing Constitution.” Even if con- 
quered, he thought that there would be “a power 
of resistance left among the people inhabiting 
that vast territory (the Southern States) which 
would make it necessary to have a standing army 
upon every square mile to retain it.” “ Will you 
take away their property ?” exclaimed the Demo- 
cratic chiefs of the slave-holders. “No,” said 
Mr. GrinNELL, speaking for prosperous Iowa ; “at 
the threshold I deny that there can be property 
in man.” “T rejoice,” he cried, “that this is the 
day of freedom, and that we are now about to 
give liberty to millions.” “Mr, Speaker,” cried 
Mr. Farnswortn, speaking for Illinois, “ Prop- 
erty! What is property? That is property which 
the Almighty made property. Nowhere do you 
read that He gave man dominion over another 
man.” 

But Mr. Hotmay, from the other side, took up 
the argument for his Democratic faction. Less 
daring than Messrs. Woop and Cox, he neither 
defended slavery nor denounced the government. 
He denied that the Democratic party was “ pro- 
slavery because it insisted upon the rights of the 
States te domestic government” (Congressional 
Globe, January 11, 1865). “I am no apologist 
for slavery,” he said; “I know of no argument 
in its defense.” Yet he gave his vote steadily 
with Messrs, Woop, Cox, and Ranpatt for every 
measure that would best serve to embarrass the 
government and aid the rebellion, to cover the 
nation with debt and waste its perishing re- 
sources ; and if slavery died in the awful conflict, 
it was not from Mr. Hotman that it received a 
single wound. So Mr. Penpieton ( Congressional 
Globe, January 11, 1865) essayed to save the per- 
ishing institution. He denied that three-fourths 
of the States could pass the amendment, or that 
the people could abolish the rule of slavery; this 
was one of the things which the Constitution did 
not permit; and he dissented from his friend Mr. 
Cox, who held that the people possessed unbound- 
ed power. Mr, PENnpLEToN’s argument drew out 
all the active intelligence of his opponents. Sre- 
vens, AsHLEY, Kasson, Wiison, BovrweLt, as- 
sailed his somewhat startling proposition ; for if 
slavery was so impregnable, if the spirit of the 
Constitution protected it forever, the war had 
better end at once, and Grant retire from Rich- 
mond, But the acute abstraction was easily re- 
futed, and it was plain that the “spirit of the 
Constitution” made no special exception in favor 
of slavery, nor did the close of Mr. PenpLeton’s 
speech give a strong proof of his discretion. He 
closed with a wild prophecy of ruin. “If you drive 
the Southern people,” he exclaimed, “ to the last 
extremity by your military power,” emancipation, 
confiscation of slaves, and destruction of local 
governments, “they will liberate their slaves, 
will arm their negroes,” and, “ aided by the moral 
force, if not the material power, of Europe, they 
will establish their independence, and your Union 
President will sign the treaty of dissolution.” 
With such extraordinary fancies did the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress attempt to alarm the 
nation as late as January, 1865, in the last hours 
of the war, when Grant, SHERMAN, and SHERIDAN 
were closing around Richmond, wher every heart 
should have beaten resolute with patriotic cour- 
age, and no accent of craven fear escaped the 
lips of the representatives of the people. 

Mr. PenpLeton had suggested that the authors 
of the war were not “the people now in arms,” 
and Mr. Stevens rebuked him in a careful and 
animated reply. He told how, when, fifteen years 
before, he had first raised his voice against slav-* 
ery in Congress, it had been dangerous even to 
speak of its abolition; how, with his friend on the 
right, Mr. Wasnsurne, of Illinois, he had nev- 
er feared to denounce the infamous institution, 
amidst “ the bowie-knives and revolvers and howl- 
ing demons of the other side of the Honse,” whom 
Mr. PeNpLETON would now defend. Of Mr. Pen- 
DLETON he said the epitaph might at last be writ- 
ten, “ Here rests the ablest and most pertinacious 
defender of slavery and opponent of liberty.” 
But for himself, he would desire to be remember- 
ed as the friend of the poor and lowly of every 
shade and color. At length the great debate 
came to an end. Mr. Cox had exhausted all his 
epithets, and Stevens or AsHiey or Buiarne had 
never ceased to meet him at every point; Woop, 
Cuan.er, Hotman, and Ranpatv had interposed 
every delay, and proposed their last objections. 
A Democratic member from Brooklyn made the 
final appeal for the perpetuation of human bond- 
age. The voting was now to take place. It was 
the 31st day of January, 1865. A crowded as- 
sembly iooked down with intense interest on the 
scene and the proceedings, laden with the desti- 
ny of freedom and of labor. With a sentiment 
almost of awe, all men watched the recording of 
the votes. “T call the previous question,” said 
Mr. Asutey. A Democratic member moved to 
lay the motion for abolition on the table. Stead- 
ily the Democratic faction moved together, and 
once more Cox and Woop, Penpieton, Kernan, 
Hotman, and Ranpatt, led on their party to the 
rescue of slavery, They failed. The sense of 





the House was taken, and amidst silent congrat- 
ulations among the friends of freedom, it was 
found that the Democracy was beaten by a large 
majority, Mr. AsHLEy’s motion was then carried. 
But on the final decision a doubt still rested. 
Could two-thirds of the House be found coura- 
geous enough to take the irrevocable step? Had 
not the threats, the arguments, and the real @bil- 
ity of the Democratic leaders shaken the confi- 
dence of some feeble Republicans? With deep- 
ening interest, the taking of the last vote went 
on. As two doubtful members voted “aye,” the 
Republicans broke into applause. The Demo- 
cratic faction, shattered and enfeebled, gave its 
last zealous support to slavery; and on the roll 
of that memorable day will be read by many gen- 
erations the names of Hotman, Ranpa.i, Woop, 
Cox, Kernan, PENDLETON, and ALLEN, as they pro- 
claimed in vain their enmity to the cause of la- 
bor. In the sight of the working-men of Europe 
and America, they lent their suffrages to the most 
odious of castes and the most intolerable of re- 
bellions. But in vain. The vote was taken. 
Two-thirds of the members gave their suffrages 
to freedom; the Speaker announced the result; 
the Republican members sprang to their feet, 
with loud cheers and clappings of hands; the 
crowded galleries replied by a great and uncon- 
trollable applause; with waving handkerchiefs 
and brimming eyes, fair women looked down 
gratefully upon the legislature which had so no- 
bly borne the perils of a great contest; and 
through all the Union armies and amidst all the 
ardor of the rising nation, in all the homes of la- 
bor in Europe and America, in every centre of 
intelligence and progress, the cheers that burst 
from every side told that mankind had made one 
more vast stride toward humanity and justice. 
The Democratic leaders retired from the scene 
of their defeat to renew in various forms their 
assaults upon the rights and dignity of labor. 
The people had overthrown them; the spirit of 
the age was against them. Nor does any one 
any longer sigh with Messrs. Cox and RanpaL 
for “the Constitution as it was,” or would plant 
again in the New World the fatal blight of slav- 
ery. Yet, still linked to the policy of reaction, 
the Democratic leaders have never been able to 
keep pace with the rapid progress of the time. 
In 1865 they rallied to the defense of human 
bondage; in 1868 they labored for repudiation, 
or in 1872 tolerated intimidation and fraudulent 
elections ; in 1875 endanger by a vindictive par- 
simony the commercial, agricultural, and educa- 
tional interests of the Union. To those who 
would justly estimate the discretion and intelli- 
gence of the present Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress, who would understand how steadily they 
have always labored to depress the working-man 
and snatch away his scanty earnings, how they 
have been the natural product of the slave caste 
at the South, the papal caste at the North, and 
the peculiar favorites of all Tory and reactionary 
influences in England and on the Continent, it 
will be well to review the story of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress. Since the days when Mr. Cox 
denounced all Union men as “assassins,” the 
people have all become Union men, and left him 
behind them. The ruin foretold by Mr. Penpie- 
TON in 1865 has proved the growth of a new na- 
tion. The people for whom Messrs. Ranpauy and 
Homan once professed to speak have demanded 
universal freedom. No thoughtful American but 
stands to-day on the side of Tuappevs Srevens 
and Wasneurne, Dawes and Biarne. The days 
of slavery are lamented only by some Tory editor 
in England or some ultramontane journal at Ber- 
lin. The London Standard, the voice of English 
conservatism, recalls (February 17) with melan- 
choly pleasure the memory of the slave-holders, 
of the men who, “ with bowie-knives and revolv- 
ers,” “like a band of howling demons,” sur- 
rounded Srevens and WasHBURNE when they sug- 
gested in Congress the idea of human freedom. 
Nothing, indeed, is more curious than the strict 
alliance which exists to-day between the most 
rigid English Tories and our Democratic leaders, 
and our people may well avoid as their bitterest 
enemies those whom the London Standard and 
the ultramontane press indicate by their applause 
as the natural friends of a ruling caste in Europe 
and America. EvGene LawRENce. 
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CHAPTER LIIL. 
MR. LEVISON CROSS-EXAMINES. 


Tue inquest is resumed on the following day 
at eleven, in a room closely packed with eager 
spectators, among whom the élite of Redcastle 
are to be distinguished. The élite are deeply 
interested in the issue of this inquiry. Have 
they not taken Sibyl, as it were, to their bosoms, 
admitted her to those sacred hearths where nev- 
er lowered the shadow of evil, and is it not in- 
cumbent upon her, for their sakes, for their un- 
tainted repute, to clear herself of this hideous 
charge? Her own shame, her own guilt, her 
own undeserved agony, if innocent, are of sec- 
ondary consideration. ‘‘She has visited us/” 
ery the élite. ‘* How dreadful it will be for us 
if it turns out that she has poisoned her uncle! 
People will say they met her in our houses. 
Quite a disgrace to happen to one, dear Mrs, 
Stormont,” says Mrs. Groshen. ‘* Actually hu- 
miliating, my dear,” replies Mrs. Stormont. 

The prevailing opinion in Redcastle is that 
Sibyl has done the deed. Perhaps had Stephen 
Treuchard endowed her with a million of money, 








popular feeling might have leaned the other way, 
It is difficult to suppose that the possessor of a 
million can err. The property qualification, 
once necessary to members of Parliament—threg 
hundred per annum as a pledge of respectability 
—runs threugh life. Qualified with a million, ne 
one could have imagined Sibyl a poisoner. But 
disappointed, deluded, penniless, an abject fail- 
ure—as much a disappointment to her friends as 
to herself—Sibyl now appears in the light of a 
base and insidious schemer, who has well merit- 
ed the disappointment of her schemes. 

And what is this last revelation? asks Red- 
castle, indignantly—when the story of Mr. Sec- 
retan’s arrival at the jail with his wife gets, no 
one knows how, into active circulation—what 
is this about a husband? What! She has 
been deceiving us all this time. She has been 
parading herself in fine dresses, which may never 
be paid for; she has been spreading her silken 
train like a peacock’s tail, and showing herself 
off in her false colors as an unmarried woman to 
the detriment of our daughters. She has been 
exercising her wicked fascinations upon our sons. 
She has flirted with our husbands, even—and 
has taken us all in with her pretended innocence 
and affected girlishness. 

“The husband must be as bad as the wife,” 
says Redcastle, and various are the speculations 
and statements as to Mr. Secretan’s character. 

The inquest begins, and here he is, standing 
behind his wife’s chair as she sits in the place of 
the accused, the focus of every pitiless eye, eyes 
that have once looked kindly at her, eyes that 
have admired. There is Fred Stormont, with 
his mouth open, standing on tiptoe to look over 
his father’s shoulder, Stay, there is one face 
not quite unpitying. Dr. Mitsand sits yonder 
near the Coroner, grave, watchful, and with a 
look which Sibyl takes for sympathy. 

**Really a handsome young man,” whispers 
Mrs. Stormont, through that thick veil of hers, 
to Mrs. Groshen. ‘‘ He looks like a gentleman, 
too.” 

**Rather the air of an adventurer, I fancy,” 
replies Mrs. Groshen. 

The witnesses are examined, and there is 
much repetition of evidence given on the previous 
examination. Joel Pilgrim, calm, precise, and 
faultless of intonation, relates the discovery of 
Mr. Trenchard’s death. 

** At what hour had you last seen him alive?” 
inquires the Coroner. 

** At ten o'clock on the previous evening, 
when I bade him good-night.” 

**You had access to him at any hour of the 
night, I believe?” interposes Mr. Levison. 

Joel looks at the questioner somewhat inso- 
lently. 

**Am I to answer this person’s questions ?” 
he inquires of the Coroner. 

**Yes, so long as they are relevant to the 
case.” 

**T don’t know what you mean by having ac- 
cess,” answers Joel. ‘* Mr. Trenchard’s bed- 
room door was locked. ‘There was a second 
door, but that opened on a back landing, and 
was only used by the butler.” 

** But it was equally convenient for you, had 
you wanted to see Mr. Trenchard in the night, I 
think,” says Mr. Levison. 

**T don’t see that,” answers Joel, curtly. 

**Don’t you. Allow me to make the fact 
clearer to you. Here is a little plan of the land- 
ing on the back staircase.” He exhibits a sheet 
of cartridge-paper, with a groupd plan in pen and 
ink. ‘* Here are doors numbered 1, 2,3. No. 
1, Mr. Trenchard’s bedroom; No. 2, his dress- 
ing-room; No. 3, your bedroom. You perceive 
that from the secondary door of your bedroom 
to the secondary door of Mr. Trenchard’s bed- 
room is but a step.” 

**That is right enough, but I never entered 
Mr. Trenchard’s room by that secondary door.” 

** What, not upon the night but one before the 
murder, when you had an important conversa- 
tion with Mr. Trenchard upon financial matters ? 
—a conversation which was overheard by a wit- 
ness I shall produce by-and-by—overheard in 
consequence of your having left that secondary 
door ajar.’ 

Mr. Levison looks fixedly at the witness as he 
asks this question; Mr. Secretan’s eyes are also 
fixed upon that tawny countenance, and every 
eye in the court follows those other eyes. A cu- 
rious change comes over that dusky complexion 
of Mr. Pilgrim’s. It is not pallor, but rather a 
deeper tint of olive which makes him look like a 
sufferer in an advanced stage of yellow jaundice. 

** Did you make use of that secondary door ?” 
asks Levison. 

** Never!” replies the witness, resolutely. 

** And you have no recollection of that par- 
ticular conversation ?” 

**T can recall no particular conVersation of the 
kind. Mr. Trenchard and I had been in busi- 
ness together, and had many conversations upon 
financial matters.” 

** Was not some of Mr. Trenchard's capital en- 
gaged in your business at the time of his death ?” 

“*Mr. Trenchard took all he could take out 
of the business when he left Calcutta.” 

** But he still retained a share in the business, 
and had a claim to his share of profits arising 
therefrom ?” 

‘*What can my business relations have to 
do with this inquiry?” exclaims Joel, angrily. 
**'These questions are simply impertinent. We 
are here to ascertain the cause of Mr. Trench- 
ard’s death.” 

‘* I beg your pardon,” replies Levison, sharply. 
** Medical evidence has established the cauge of 
death. We are here to find out who killed him— 
and to get at the murderer we have to discover 
the motive. I venture to affirm that no motive 
can be ascribed to the lady now under arrest.” 

The name of Levison is such a power in the 
criminal court that the Redeastle Coroner, who 
might have restricted the inquiries of a lesser 
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man, allows Mr. Levison full license. The Cor- 
oner, being a medical man, has not that affection 
for legal formulee which distinguishes some of his 
brother officials, and is content to let another man 
have his share in the developinent of the case. 
Podmore is the next witness examined. He 
has not forgotten the Coroner’s reproof, and has 
brought his mind to as near an approach to so- | 
briety as it is possible for a brain so steeped in 
alcohol to arrive at on short notice. He gives 
pretty much the same evidence as he gave on 
the previous occasion; and of him Mr. Levison 
asks no questions. 
Next comes a witness 
a feeling of compunction even in those minds most 
set against the accused. This is Jane Faun 
thorpe, who stands before the assembly in her 
black frock and black straw hat—cheap mourn- 
ing provided by the parish doctor's scanty purse | 
—with her face paler than it has ever been seen 


whose appearance causes 


before, and her eyelids swollen with weeping. 

She has but one feeling, and that is the con- 
viction that Sibyl is to be hung, and that the 
hanging will be in some measure her own work. 
She has not forgotten that speech of her uncle's 
about her having put a rope round her sister's 
neck. 

She looks at Sibyl piteously, her eyes brim- 
8 of her mouth 


ming with tears, and the corner 
remorsefully depressed | 


**T can’t help it, Sibyl,” sl 
isn’t my fault.” 

‘*1o you know the nature of an oath, my 
asks the Coroner. 

‘*T know that it is very dreadful, and one 
mustn't do it,” replies the tearful child. 


1e whispers. ‘*It 


le 


dear? 


The question is explained to her, and the oath 
administered, and then comes the ordeal. She 
is made to tell every thing, reluctantly and with 
many tears. ount of 
Sibyl’s visit to the surgery, and her own remarks 
about the odor of bitter almond 
3ut I know why she took that horrid stuff,” | 
adds Jane, ‘* It wasn’t to poison Uncle Trench- 
ard, but to poison herself, poor dear thing; and 
I know why she wanted to poison herself.” 

“ Really, Mr. Coroner,” interposes Joel, ‘‘if 
these childish speculations are to be admitted as 
evidence—” 

** * (ut of the mouth of babes and sucklings,’” 
says the Coroner, gravely. ‘* Let the little girl 
tell us her opinion. It can do no harm.” 

**T know that Sibyl was very unhappy,” pur- 
sues Jane, eagerly. ‘‘ Uncle Trenchard wanted 
her to marry him,” pointing to Joel. 

‘* You must not point at people,” says the Cor- 
oner. ‘* You must tell us whom you mean.” 

** Well, then, Mr. Pilgrim. Uncle Trenchard 
wanted her to marry Mr. Pilgrim, and she didn’t 
like him, and couldn't have married him if she 
had liked him, because she had a husband al 
ready, and there he is,” pointing to Alexis; ‘‘and 
how he can let his wife be taken up for murder 
is more than I can understand,” concludes Jane, 
indignantly. 

** And you think your sister may have taken 
that poison with an idea of destroying herself?” 
inquires the Coroner. 

** I’m almost sure she did.” 

** When we have done with these expressions 
of juvenile opinion I suppose we shall pass on to 
actual evidence,” says Joel, with a sneer. 

** You and I are at one as to the object of this 
inquiry, I hope, Mr. Pilgrim,” replies the Coro- 
ner, gravely. , 

Mr. Levison asks more questions of Jenny, all 
tending to show Sibyl’s distress of mind at the 
time of her abstracting the poison, and that this 
distress was occasioned by her ancle’s endeavor 
to force her into a marriage with his friend. 

“Tt was quite dreadful at the last,” says Jane. 
‘Things were to be huddled up anyhow. She 
was to be married, after a few days’ notice, with- 
out a single bride-maid, or a wedding dress, or 
any thing, and then to go out to India. And she 
had a husband already, and so what could she do 
but poison herself or run away ?” 

After this, Jenny is dismissed, and retires weep- 
ing. On the whole she has made an impression 
in Sibyl’s favor, except upon some of the femi- 
nine members of the audience, Mrs. Stormont in 
particular, who whispers to Mrs. Groshen, 

‘*That girl is a mass of deception ;” to which 
the banker’s wife nods acquiescence, though not 
very clear as to whether ‘‘ that girl” means Sibyl 
or Jenny. 

Sibyl keeps her seat meanwhile, pale, but very 
calm. She gives an upward look at her husband 
now and then in the course of the proceedings— 
a look that is full of trustful affection, and which 
goes straight to the heart of Sir Wilford Can- 
donnel, who surveys the scene from the back of 
the crowd at the other side of the room. Sir 
Wilford would give much to be in Mr. Secre- 
tan’s place—ay, although that awful suspicion 
hung over his wife. The possibility of Sibyl’s 
guilt has never entered his mind, although Phe- 

be and Lavinia have been loud in their denunci- 
ations, and have gone so far as to say that they 
saw ‘‘secret poisoner” written upon Miss Faun- 
thorpe’s countenance while she was staying at 
the How. Loud will be their self-congratulations 
and crowings by-and-by when they hear that this 





She gives a detailed ac 
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will be given by witnesses suggested by Mr. Lev- | 
ison— witnesses for the defense. | 
The suspended inquiry closes somewhat ab- | 


e, and there is 
unfinished con- 


ruptly, as it seems to the audien 
a sense of disappointment at this 
dition of things. 

Alexis leaves the court full of anxiety, yet 
more hopeful than he had been before the in- 
He has seen that curious change in Joel 
Pilgrim’s countenance when pressed by Mr. Lev- 
ison’s questions, and he is convinced that Joel 
Pilgrim is in manner in the | 
murder, 

He accompanies Sibyl back to the jail, and 
then returns to the hotel to meet his legal ad 


quest. 


some concerned 


| 

| 

viser, eager to know what Mr. Levison has to say 
of the day’s work. | 
** Well,” he asks, as soon as they are closeted | 


together, ‘‘ what do you think of Joel Pilgrim ?” 
**T think he did the trick,” replies Mr. Levi- 

son, after one of his long pauses, which are ag- 

gravating to a man as anxious as Alexis, ‘‘ and 

1 think he'll bolt.” 

solt! 

Yes. Try to get out of the country 

questions hit him hard, 

The « 


ed to wring money out of him, a lamp of money, 


‘6 My 
He sees the game is up. 


ase is simple enough. ‘The old man want- 





and he der the old man’s thumb in s 


was ul ne 
way. The old man could wind up his business 
had a bill of sale or partnershij deed that gave | 


him unlimited power, and threatened to crush 
him unless the money was forth-coming. And, 
not being able to get the money, Mr. Pilgrim 
took the easiest way out of the difficulty by giv- | 
ing his part ‘ 
** He 


evitabie, 


a dose 





of prussic acid 
must have wn that detection was in- 

TI 
itened age of ours 
»in the East, where 
and easier than 
not be very well posted in 
He may have 
e town like this Red- 
to 
He was ailing, 


**I’m not so sure of that. 
deal of ignorance in thi 


ere’s a great 
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This man has been brought uy 
crime of this kind is commor 
it I He 
Engli h law o i 

thought that in a sleepy littl 
would 


the cause of an old man’s death 
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is here 





castle no inquiry have been made as 


and he died, and there an end: or he may have 


thought that the « 
to suicide; or, supposing him to be a very bad 


leath would have beer } 


t down 





lot, he may have intended from the outset to lay 
the crime at your wife's door He ki of het 
possession of that prussic acid,” 


** How do you know that ?” 
**From her own lips, when I talked this mat 
ter over with her half an hour before the inquest 
She had shown h the | of poison, and 
threatened to kill herself if he molested her with 
such attentions as he might have thought he had 
She let him 
know that she had the: poison in her possession, 
and then, in the hurry of her flight, she forgot the 
existence of the bottle, and left it, she does not 
remember where It was found in her work- 
basket, where, no doubt, he put it when he had 
used its contents.” 


ottie 


im 





a right to pay to his affianced wife. 


“Might not just the same thing hare been 
done by Podmore ?” 

** How was Podmore to know that your wife 
had that bottle in her possession? or, granted 
that he did know it, 

** Servants 


I don’t see his motive 
murdered their masters for 
the sake of plunder, or to come into the posses- 
sion of a legacy 

** True, but I don't think Podmore is the man, 
I have had the two men under my eye, and have 
taken mv measure of both.” 
What are we to do if Pilgrim makes a bolt ?” 

“Stop him. I've taken me 
ready. I teleyral hed to Scotland Yard for a man 
I can depend upon. He came down by the first 
train this Mr. Pil, 
that man’s surveillance. He'll play 
a clever angler plays with his fish, and, if it’s to 
be done, bell land him. But we want the bolt 
to be decided, we want Pilgrim to throw up the 
sponge. An attempt to get away may help us 
to fix him with the fact, for you see the case is a 
very difficult one. We have to get that prussic 
acid bottle, known to be in your wife's possession, 
transferred to the hands of Pilgrim. It’s not 
enough for us to show that there was sufficient 
motive for his putting the old man out of the way : 
we must show that he actually did the deed.” 

** T don’t see how it is to be done,” says Alexis, 
despondingly. 

‘** No more do I, just at present.” 

**Do you think the jury were favorably im 


have 


asures for that al 


morning, and im under 


with him as 


pressed as to my wife by to-day’s examination ?’ 
** Well, yes; I should rather favorably 
than otherwise. Your wife is very 
you see, and beauty bas a great influence upon 
"juries, Then that little girl's evidence, though 
it was awkward as to the possession of the poi 
, was good in some px Chil 
ital witnesses if you work them a 
always excite sympathy. ‘The little gir 
ed a motive for Mrs 
poison — suicide — persecuted, 


Say 


handsome 


son ints, lren are cap- 

They 
suggest- 
procuring the 
unprotected, and 
on. That idea fits in with her flight from 
Kedcastle. 
girl's evidence was good 
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chosen of their brother’s was a married woman 
all the while, and that poor Wilford has been de- 
luded by a designing adventuress. They are not 
present at this examination. They would not 
degrade themselves by being interested in this 
business. It is all very well for the town to be 


in a fever of curiosity. ‘The county sits aloof 
amidst its gardens and stables, and poor schools, 
and vested interests, and can afford to let the 


topic of the day go by. 

After Jenny's examination, the Coroner ad- 
journs the inquiry with a view to obtaining ad 
ditional evidence. But, before this adjournment, 
the Coroner and Mr. Levison talked confidential- 
ly together for some minutes, and it is clear to 
every one present that the additional evidence 


It is seven o'clock by this time, and Mr Levi- 
son is reac a substantial fact in 


ly for his dinner 
} 


the day which he is not inclined to ignore, even 


| 


ing him that the little boy has arrived at the | words to his seal as a motto. But 








, set-te 18 an 
Grange. old compound verb (the Teut rusctzen)\, and 
** He's a dear little fellow,” writes Dick, “ but | “set-to his seal” means to put his seal to, to at 
he frets a good deal about Miss Challice, and it’s | test } s seal, as uscript, “if it 
as much as the maid-servant and I can do to | be so, they: et-t } The meat 
comfort him. We've found a pony for him, and | ing is, has put |} , s truth—has attested 
we are teaching him to ride up and down the | by his seal that God true 
meadow, which we find very consoling. He In Acts, x 27, it sid of Paul, “ This man 
laughs and enjoys himself very much during the | was tal f vs,and should have been 
ride, but when it is all over he still cries for | killed of thet g (in present English 
mammie. I am afraid that in the process of sage) that it was a | it had not been dons 
consolation we have given him rather more | But “should l and “ would 
strawberries and other fruit than may be quite | have beer the r 
advisable. I dare say when you come back he In 3.1 } é is our English 
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must begin by taking care of 


yourself, Mr. Secretan,” says the lawyer, helping 
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I have eve ten 
of England. ‘Try a little bit of the back 
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st brought a letter from Dick, 
from Linda Challice, and tell- 


























will speedily reconcile himself to his new home Bible is now print “that women adorn the 
He is to go and see Grandpapa Benfield on | selves with sh>mefacedn und sobriety The 
Sunday afternoon. Miss Challice has gone to | original editio, of 1611 ha amefastne 
the south of France on a sketching tour I | formed from shamefast (modest flident), like 
dare say she has told you all about it in her let teadfastness fror teadfast. What has taken 
ter.’ its place in ¢ Eng I Af now t 
This is rather startling news to receive at such | an “unmeaning corruption by the 1 ter of a 
a time. His boy at home; Linda gone. He | very ex; ful word (Alf ) 
hastens to read her letter : In A Xx ’ Paul and his tra 
eling compa We took up our car 
** Dear Mr. Secretan,—A little quiet reflec- | and went J al Apparently tl 
tion has convinced me that you, and you alone, | carriages ! properly be said t ) 
have a right to the custody of my darling ‘Trot t! But t | ise is explained by the « y 
Providence brought him to our home Provi } a} of the w for that w h is carri 
dence brought you there to claim your own und the 1 ! expressed in Cranme ver 
What can I w for him better than a happy « Wet ! ‘ und 1 e@ ex 
home and his father’s love? Parting with him | actly and expressiy in the Genevan vi i, 
is a wrench that must almost break my heart Wet ' fard 
but the pain would be just the same, let the part it would be a f a Ww as pleasant ex« 
ing come when it might. Knowing this, I have | cise in Sabba , ’ Bible cla us well 
made up my mind to give him up at once, and | as in the fa to compare all the pa 
send him to you this day ferred t nder each article in t WW l. Bool 
In order that I may not feel the loss of my und others w be f 1 by t ’ fa 
darling quite so keenly as I must feel it if I staid | concordat No v ! ! 
in the home that he has brightened, have ce than those Ww nt e cha i ti r men 
termined to go abroad for a short time I am the lay f tw 1 half und vet 
going to Cannes, to an old lady, an aunt of my | make sense (tl a false on the new 
father’s, who keeps a boarding-house there. I | nif iH t - t put 
shall be enabled to practice my favorite art of on bh i the case of w “ ire 
landscape painting among strange scenes, and I "WwW i ! Meal 
the change will be altogether an advantage to | except tot t ’ Of the f ' he 
me. Of course you will understand that I shall | word . r exa ‘ It 
not stay too long away from my dear old grand ox s in tw passa of t B and in 
father ; : I e of tl “ t t ' in the 
** Good-by, dear Mr. Secretan May my dar- restrict et t 1 v} cor 
ling Trot be as happy as I wish him, and a fined M t ali t ‘ 
source of unfailing happiness to you! I shall | passages t ft | 
expect to see him grown quite a big boy when | 
come back to Dorley. Very sincerely yours, In an ey ‘ tatr book. entitled 
**Linpa CHALLICI u We J h (ia & Br the Hor 
Save §, ( | ‘ , cma ’ 
Alexis folds up the letter with a sigh, So trates ¢ finite variety of 
ends his brief romance of Dorley Mill That rican hur | f reac who 
Linda has been dearer to him than she should have read Mr. Cox ( t} hiect in 
have been he knows but too well. That her Harper's Magazi ha ! | a foretast 
heart has been touched by some feeling warmer of the rich 1 ellany cont ed in this bool 
than pity for a helpless invalid he more than half | While the author has | ied a philosophi 
suspects ; but he has never harbored one dishon method, he do« not offensively parade | | 
orable feeling, he has never cherished one guilty losophy, and the reader is allowed the 1 4 
wish, and he feels that in thus leaving Dorley for turbed et t of the most complete collec 
a little while Linda has shown herself as wise | tion of anecdote and } ever offered to the 
as she is good. Pity for his wife’s most pitiable | public. Mr. Cox ha trated tl ari¢ phases 
condition has strangled that unpermitted love in | of his « t | from 1 ul life, thus 
its birth. He can think of Linda now with a pa availing | elf of | wh exter e experience 
thetic tenderness hardly akin to pain, as of one 
he has loved and lost long ago. 
He answers Dick's letter before he leaves the *HUMORS OF THE DAY 
hotel, and gives him a string of directions about ; 2 
Trot the things that are to be done, and the Tae niowr Maw in 1 , r Piaor It is stated 
that a we kt wn le ft for the new Hr h 
things that are to be left undone No mother, colony of Fecice—t . ts of which have only ree 
writing about her first-born, could be more care cently been oper . . ntment ¢ © fact 
ful. He posts this letter himself on his way to | © bls i — oe Man os : of Ea on bar 
the jail | tome amor Fee . man ¢ he yell : te 
He spends a quiet hour with Sibyl, but says | tantalize t r put it t way } ) 
not a word about his boy. He can not bring ne se c “ “ of A we _ whe edie | . 
| himself to talk of Trot within those walls. It | joey thue: “Pah! Nos | Rae = h 
will be time enough when Sibyl is free from this for broth even! . 
horrible suspicion, and he can take her to Ches- , - — re ; 
wold Grange. . b An . a tting 2 =e nad f ——w © . | 
fired up, and hurled | worde at I fort ‘ 
m tes before pauelr for breatt When a char 
LITERARY. Came, the Granger ove 1, * But I have a f ut 
b ere int at at pocket ] Waiter « t 
Proressor Swinton, in his Bible Word-Book | ™ to save lif 
(Harper & Brothers), has done a good service a, 
f; ~ act e and Rible lace Quip PRO at It was Sydney Smith who retorted 
for inday school teacher and B ne CIASBRE uDOn SOT or who him an everyday mar 
| and for Bible readers generally, who wish to | “Well, if I am an every-day man, you are a weak one.” 
| understand what they read. The following ex > 
amples, taken at random, fairly represent the | , PA. 4, — oo Mig ~ ~ r - as a 
character and value of the book: pantry key, ue h li = ane at t } , of his 
In II. Chron., ii. 18, it is said, “ And three thou- | pocket. 
sand and six hundred overseers, to set the peopl 9 manthest tion Ron = rs oa wecieiniade 
a work.” In present English usage this can meat oak @ hn A= he - ¥ i as " oo P a 
only to assign the people a work, something to | plume in her bonnet, a tress upon her forehead ; whe 
| do Sut in old English, as explained in the Word. | fore plant trees! 
| Book. it means to set them to work, as in Shaks — 
- A quiet and witty mar nes the qualities of two 
| peare’s Henry IV., Part Il., Act iv., Seene kinds of Mosello—still and sparkling ; 
Skill in the weapon is nothing without sack, for = 
| that sets it a-work In the passage above quoted + Sweerwres any Licut—A lover 
| from the Bible, “a work” should be written with 
| a hyphen, “to set the people a-work In the “That's what I call a finished sermon,” remarked a 
oldest form of our vernacular Bible (Coverdal man as he wae comir t of } ‘Yor, finished 
- at last,” replied his neighbor, “ though I began to think 
version, a.D. 1535), the sense of the passage is | jt never wor 
| correctly given, “And three thousand and six _ 
| hundred overseers, which held the people at | , Lasers N eu “The leay ar neck-the for ger 
| eme ar a gw ched, ves a 
} their work thickness of 811K ae Al sk inacribed “* No. 
In Judges, ix. 53, it is said, “And a certain ~ 
| woman cast a piece of a millstone upon Abime “Do you love me still, Johr whispered a sensitive 
lech’s head, and all to break his skull Consid- | Wife to her husbur vw" ree I do—the atiller the 
erate woman! When ene hurled the ple ce of ———— = ; ny 
| millstone at his head, all she intended was to | Veny trea Kr A woman ie very like a kettle, 
break his skull—nothing more. The Word-Book f you os et ~ " ae . hye ~~ ay ~~ prone 
| here corrects two very serious mistakes in the -~ ot eg stope—and when you least expec . 
| copies of the Bible as now printed All to -_ 
he 1 be written w a hyphen (all-to), the Teu Prenars not.—* Bless eald John Henry, with 
n Wi e fallen into the dirt, and be mine pu out 
lirtied, eve p to the ears Moreover > 
| “break” (which, w ht prefix t the in | An Irie if town stood looking ata 
| Enie .} a} iia - P . . vere “ f Paddy asked & passer- 
n ‘ ould i rane © iMipe by Be rr I y where but here,” he 
fect), as it was printed the first edition of the replied, “ and I'll soon be fr here too, Sir, 
English Bible, a.p. 1611 > 
In the Gospel of John, iii. 33, it is said, “ Hath Harry Laxp.—It is the custom in Iceland for » man's 


mother-in-law to work out and support his family, and 
i ntry no newspaper ever flings any elure at 
le old lady. 


This is natural 


ly understood to mean, has set (affixed) these 


set to his seal that God is true.” 


that cou 
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INDIAN TRADING.—Drawn sy W. M. Cary.—[Ser Pace 267.] 
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“WARE BACK, RANGER!” 


Ir is not probable that fox-hunting will ever 
become a popular pastime in the Northern States, 
where there are so few districts favorable to the 
chase, and where the general sentiment of the 
people is opposed to this thoroughly Engiish and 
aristocratic sport. The recent attempt to“intro- 
duce it in New Jersey proved a ludicrous failure ; 
the interference of Mr. Beren, the vigilant and 
kindly champion of the dumb creation against 
the cruelty of man, was not needed to frustrate 
the silly experiment. In some of the Southern 
States, however, under conditions of country and 
a general constitution of society more favorable 
to such sport, especially before the war, fox-hunt- 
ing has always been regarded as a healthful and 
exhilarating pastime. 

The spirited sketch on page 273 shows a hunts- 
man in the act of calling back to the pack a 
hound which has perhaps gone off on a false 
scent, or is after other game than the fox. If 
he does not obey the ery, a stinging stroke from 
the huntsman’s heavy whip will bring him to his 


senses. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Tus valuable library of Mr. John Forster, and also 
his pictures, were bequeathed by his will to the South 
Kensington Museum. Many persons in London have 
regretted that so rare a collection had not been made 
the property of the British Museum. Whatever might 
have been Mr. Forster's reasons for making the gift 
to the South Kensington Museum, it is a fact that at 
South Kensington the Forster collection will be known 
as such, and his taste in regard to books and pictures 
will be recognized, whereas it is not the custom of the 
directors of the British Museum to keep the treasures 
presented to their institution intact under the name 
of the donor, In Mr. Forster’s collection are the man- 
uscripts of all of Dickens's novels, with the exception 
of Our Mutual Friend, which was presented to Mr. 
Dallas, and is now owned by Mr. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia. There are also, in addition to the orig- 
inal manuscripts, the corrected proofs of four of Dick- 
ens’s novela. Johnson's own corrected copy of The 
Lives of the Poets, Swift’s own “ Dunciad” and Shake- 
peare folio, a rare collection of Hogarth’s works, the 
copy of Addison’s Travels in Italy presented to Swift 
by the author, and Pope's annotated copy of Garth’s 
Driepensary are some of the treasures in the Forster 
collection, 

The last charity ball for the Nursery and Child's 
Hospital netted $10,745, which has practically effaced 
all the indebtedness of this institution. 

Cooper's novels, having been translated into the Rus- 
sian language, are meeting with a great sale in that 
country. Bret Harte’s tales and poems have also ap- 
peared in Russian. 








"Wrailic through the Suez Canal seems to be steadily 
increasing. In 1875 the number of vessels which pass- 
ed through the canal was 1494, an increase of 230 over 
the preceding year. In 1870 only 486 vessels passed 
through. It is estimated that about half the whole 
foreign trade of India has taken the route of the Suez 
Qanal for the last year. 


The Colosseum, corner of Thirty-fifth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, is now being dismembered, and will be 
carried piecemeal to Philadelphia, where it will be re- 
erected. It was built in 1873, at a cost of something 
like $150,000, and is entirely of irom. Nearly a year 
ago it was purchased, under a forced sale, by some 
Philadelphia merchants at a very low price. The paint- 
ings, representing panoramic views of London and 
Pavis, were originally purchased by the English archi- 
tect of the building from the old Colosseum in Regent 
Park, London. It is expected that it will be ready for 
use in Philadelphia early in May. 





Vesuvins continues to exhibit increasing indications 
of an approaching eruption, and Naples is full of for- 
eigners who are anxious to witness the phenomenon. 

A wonderful phenomenon is reported from Bath 
County, Kentucky, not far from Mud Lick Springs— 
“a shower of flesh,” it is called. It occurred on a 
bright day, when only a few floating clouds were ob- 
served in the clear sky. A fall of flakes resembling 
flesh continued for about ten minutes, covering a space 
of ground about two acres square. Hogs and chickens 
ate the substance with relish. The flakes varied in 
size from half an inch to three inches in length. Many 
of the residents of the place regarded this “rain of 
flesh” with superstitious awe. But “showers” of a 
somewhat similar nature are on record, and though 
always a strange phenomenon, ure by no means un- 
accountable. The red pollen of certain plants in Eu- 
rope has caused a so-called “shower of blood,” the 
substance being borne tnrough the upper air by winds 
and mixed with falling rains, imparting to it the ap- 
pearance of blood. Small frogs have been known to 
fall during rain showers, the probability being that 
atmospheric whirlpools have drawn the water from 
ponds, with frogs and fishes, into high air, whence 
they have fallen with rain. The larve of insects, 
which often accumulate around the shores of West- 
ern lakes in vast quantities, are doubtless often caught 
up by a passing whirlwind, and returned to earth 
again in a different locality. In some such way the 
* shower of flesh” will be solved. 





A flock of wild-geese recently became entangled in 
the telegraphic wires in the city of Salem, Oregon, and 
they so entangled the wires by their struggles that 
Salem was cut off from telegraphic communication 
with the rest of the world. 





The Emperor of Brazil is expected to arrive in Phil- 
adelphia about the time the Exhibition opens—May 10. 
He will stay, like any ordinary mortal, at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, apartments having been already secured 
for him there by the Brazilian embassador. 

If one wishes to have a vivid idea of the immense 
amount of business transacted by the New York Postal 
Department, he must visit the post-office itself, and 
the stations, and learn the details of the great work. 
Figures alone give no adequate conception of what is 
done. It is matter of interest, however, to know oc- 
casionally some of the figures. During the month of 
February the number of letters delivered by the post- 
office in this city was as follows: Registered letters, 
21,629; mail letters, 2,809,956; mail postal cards, 
298,396; local letters, 1,765,389; local postal cards, 
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417,594; newspapers, 722,547. The number collected, 
was as follows: Letters, 4,741,384; postal cards, 
402,648 ; newspapers, 389,848. The postage on local 
matter was $79,950 35. The carriers employed num- 
bered 431. 





Victor Hugo has been offered the presidency of a 
new society just organized in Paris, ‘‘ The General As- 
sociation for the Study and Practice of Cremation.” 


Two vases of curious make, said to have been pre- 
sented to a lady of Warren, Rhode Island, by the Mo- 
hawk Indians in 1751, have been sent to Philadelphia 
for exhibition at the Centennial. 





Subcutaneous injection of ammonia has proved in 
many instances, says the Pall Mall Gazette, a cure for 
snake-bite. Cases are mentioned where, after the poi- 
son had so pervaded the system that symptoms of 
complete coma were apparent, injections of ammonia 
were used with magical effect. 





From published statistics it appears that New York 
has a force of 2560 policemen ; Philadelphia has 1292 ; 
St. Louis has 467 ; Brooklyn, 592; Boston, 700; Cincin- 
nati, 331; and Chicago has 591, 





The United States government held a sale in Water 
Street the other day. Some might call it a sale of 
“odds and ends,” but as the first article put up at 
auction was “one box of portraits,” there seems some 
reason for calling it an “art sale.” The “ box of por- 
traits,” however, did not bring a price flattering to the 
original, whoever it was. Then were offered, in rap- 
id succession, ‘‘an empty cask,” “‘one box of grape 
sugar,” “‘a berrel of orange peel,” “five empty dem- 
ijohns,” “a box of pipes,” “one box of sardines,” 
“casks of damaged prunes,” “‘a barrel of pickles,” 
and 80 on, to the number of 829 lots, for which the 
government obtained about $9000, 


PIMPLES, ERUPTIONS, ROUGH SKIN. 

THe system being put under the influence of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery for a few 
weeks, the skin becomes smooth, clear, soft, and 
velvety, and, being illuminated with the glow of 
perfect health from within, true beauty stands 
forth in all its glory. ‘The effects of all medi- 
cines which operate upon the system through 
the medium of the blood are necessarily some- 
what slow, no matter how good the remedy em- 
ployed. While one to three bottles clear the 
skin of pimples, blotches, eruptions, yellow spots, 
comedones, or ‘ grubs,” a dozen may possibly 
be required to cure some cases where the system 
is rotten with scrofulous or virulent blood poi- 
sons. ‘The cure of all these diseases, however, 
from the common pimple’ to the worst scrofula 
is, with the use of this most potent agent, only 
a matter of time. Sold by dealers in medicines. 


—[Com.} 


Covcus.—A Medicinal Preparation in the 
form of a Lozenge is the most convenient. 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” allay irritation 
which induces coughing, giving relief in Bron- 
chitis, Hoarseness, Influenza, Consumptive and 
Asthmatic complaints. —[ Com. } 


Tue greatest discovery of the age is Dr Tontas’s 
Vexetian Liniment for the cure of aches and pains; 
also cholera, dysentery, golic, and vomiting ; warrante od 
for over twenty-seven years,and never failed. No family 
or traveler should be without it. It is worth ‘ts weight 
in gold. Sold by the druggists.—(Com.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Oy meg ao PL Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaust on,Loss of Strength, Flesh,and Appe- 
tite, and all diseases arising from Poverty of the Blood, 
promptly and radically cured by WINCHESTER’S 
1YPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA. Eetab- 
lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared 
only by WINCHESTER & coO., C themlets, 
36 John St., New Work. Sold by Druggista. 


A Farm of Your Own 


The Best Remedy for Hard Times! 


FREE HOMESTEADS 


AND THE 
Best and Cheapest Railroad Land 


Are on the Line of the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 
NEBRASKA. 


SECURE A HOME NOW. 


Full information sent FREE to all parts of the 
world. Address O. F. DAVIS 


Land Com’r U. P. R. R., Omaha, Neb. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 
And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 
For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, 
Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
Comedone ‘and imple Remedy, 
S. the Infallible Skin Medicine, or 
consult Dr. B.C. PERRY, Der- 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING _ 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


eam No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
4 to trade. 


' STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


RINCE’S Improved (ed a PEN 
Writes 10 hours; Warranted perfect. Prices from $1 to 
$6. Manufactured only by JOHIN S, PURDY, 212 
Broadway, N.Y. Gold Pens, Pencils. Send for Circular. 


WO DOZEN Ranmmie Napkins or Handkerchiefs 
for 2c, Address G. W. Laxz, P.O, Box 3959, N. ¥. 
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GRAN D> . 
Centennial Demonstration 


AND 


Distribution of Preseuts 


Among the Patrons of the 


Third Avenue Theatre, 


On TUESDAY, July 4, 1876. 


In order to promote public interest in this enlarged 
and elegant theatre (to be re -opene d June 3d next), and 





to enable our patrons to join in and heartily enjoy the | 


grand celebration of our nation’s Centennial, we have 
arranged a series of performances for that day which 
will eclipse any thing heretofore attempted on any 
stage. At 10 A.M. a grand oration, followed by perform- 
ances, At 2 P.M. extra matinee and distribution. At 
8 P.M. brilliant programme, followed by an 


Immense Display of Fire-Works 


From platforms in front of the building, at 10:30 P.M. 
A list of the awards will be published in the New York 
Herald and New York News, on July 5. 
PLAN AND LIST OF 
’ ’ , vr 4’ 
PRESENTS. 
Coupon Tickets are now being sold for One Dollar 
each, entitling the holder to two fifty-cent admissions, 
or four twenty-five-cent seats in the Third Avenue 
Theatre any eve ning (good until used), and also to the 
present which may be awarded to its number. Thus 
each purchaser will receive the full value of ‘what is 
paid, and have a gratuitous chance of receiving a valu- 
able present, viz. : 
1 Present, Two-story Cottage and 
Lot, just built, at Garden City 
Park -$1000 
1 Present, Two-story Cottage and 
Lot, just built, at Garden City 
EE dnckvidrnnunsoestantenna 
10 Presents, choice $100 Build- 
ing Lots, at Garden City Park, 1000 
100 Presents, Silver Watches, at 


REE eRe ea 2000 
388 Presents of 1-Dollar Green- 
ED sad wisn hiagho diteteivatinnane . 388 


500 Presents, amounting to 





Purchasers of tickets have the right to sell the ad- 
mission coupons if they desire and retain the numbered 
cards. Tickets may be ordered by mail. Address or call 
upon 

Ty 1 1 ‘ r 
B. W. HITCHCOCK, 
. 
355 Third Avenue, 

Corner Twenty-Sixth a Street, New York. 
Allen’s Planet Jr. 4 
Hand Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes, perfected for'76. Foun sizes! 
They “sow ke a charm :" no vacktar of seed in the hopper, no 
crushing it, no a or waste at the ends, no irregularity in 
depth, no to wear out, no “skips,” no noise, 
no equal! aes « Went Hos works easier, better, and from 
siz to twelve anes faster than the hand hoe ; often saving the gar- 
dener $100 in a season; finishes two rows at once, when 6, 9,or 10 
inches apart. Four pairs of hoes; blades tempered steel. We 
make an admirable Compingp Macwing possessing nearly all the 
excellencies of the separate ones. No vegetable garden, however 
small, should be without one. Our New Horse Hog, perfected 
after ten years of experiment, saves most of the hoeing and makes 
the remainder easy ; leaves the ground level or ridged as desired, 
Opens furrows, hills, and cultivates shallow or deep, and is a thor- 
ough weed killer; should be owned by every farmer. Full De- 
ecriptive Circulars and Testimonials free. ention this paper. 
8. L. ALLEN & O©O., Sole Manf'rs, No. 119 S. = &t., P 
te We must have a Live Agent in Every Tow: 





You are troubled with a bad 


Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


what means to adopt. We will teil 
EA you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 















your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, ie completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


DR. WARNER’S SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Health and Comfort of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three Garments in one, Ap- 
proved by all physicians. AGENTS 

ANTED. Price by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen, $1 75. Samples 
to Agents 25 cents less. Give size of } § 
waist, and state whether long or short / )j' 





front is desired. Address | 
WARBNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


; BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 
a44 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


= - . gt - 
Sees mae Mouse once caught re 







MOUSE RAP = jsets the trap for another. 
. sample by mail,postpaid, 


* R. E. DIETZ, 


Patentee, 54 and 4 
Fulton ‘St., N. 


- Hard-Wood Finish. 


Apply Pellucidite to preserve and beautify it. 
Send for Treatise (furnished free), to SE ELEY «& 
STE VENS, 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥. City. 


L AIR’S PILLS, The Great En glish Remedy 

for Gout and Rheumatism; Sure, Safe, Effectua 
PROUT & HARSANT,P roprietors, London. H. PLAN- 
TEN & SON, 224 William St., N. Y. Agents. Box, 34 
Pills, $1 25, by Mail. Soid by Druggists, 














GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Ge nuine ! Beware of Worth. 
leas Imitations ! No storm garment 
has ever enjoyed such a wide pop- 
ularity. The demand for them ig 
constantly incre asing, because they 

ive universal satisfaction, are 

1andsome, durable, economical, 
and a perfect protection against 
Water, Mud, Wind, Snow, and 
Sleet. Weigh from 9 to 16 ounce Ss; 
can be easily carried in the pocket. 
Ask for the Gossamer Waterproof garments, and see 
for yourself that our trade-mark, “Gossamer Water- 
proof,” is stamped on the loop of the garment, also on 
our Leggins and Umbrellas; none genuine without 
they are so stamped. Made in all styles for me n, Wo- 
men, and children; also, Gossamer Waterproof Le “7 
gins for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children, The 
best protec tion ever invented. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St,, Boston. 
N.B.—Se ud postal card for our new Illustrated Circular. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 












In my Stable the only Liniment I now use is Gries’ 
Iopipk or Ammonia. It performs wonders. I unhes- 
itatingly pronounce it the best I ever saw. No stable 
should be without it. R. MoDANIELS, 

Princeton, N. J. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


PIUM 


HABIT CURED. 
READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy by Dr. Collins. 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 1200 grains of opium ~ r month ; have been 
cured since January, 1874. MARCUS P. NORTON. 
Napo.gon, Onto, Dec. 10, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 7200 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since November, — 
WM. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 
Breet in, Ga., Jan. 20, 1875. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 1200 grains of opium per month; hs “4 be en 
cured since October, 1574. MOLLIE E. DUKE. 
Luioyp, Wis., Feb. 19, = 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 2010 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since September, 1874. 
MARY H. Mc XCORKLE. 


Union Minas, Inp., Sept. 30, 1872. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. : 
I used 1920 grains of Opium per month; have been 
cured since July, 1872. JOHN McLAIN. 
Santa Ciara, Cat., Deo. 30, 1873. 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 720 grains of opium ~* month; have been 
cured since January, 1874. . H. FARWELL. 
Sr. Joseru, Mo., Nov., 1871. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used 360 grains of — per month; have been 
cured since November, 1871 
JOHN B. HOWARD, M.D. 
Kansas C (TY, Mo., Sept. 6, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 
I used an equivalent of 1440 grains of opium per 
month; have been cured since August, 1874 
E. H. SPALDING. 
Brookianp, Porrer Co., Pa., May 19, ’75. 
Dr. S. B. Collins. Laporte, Ind. : 

I used 1200 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since December, 1874. , 
MRS. E. A. HAMILTON. 

Grayvitue, ILL, Oct. 20, 1873, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, Laporte, Ind. : 

We used 1800 grains of opium per month; have been 
cured since September, 1873. 

THOMAS AND FANNY MOSS. 

A certain and sure cure without inconvenience, and 
at home. An antidote that stands purely on its own 
merits. Send for my quarterly magazine (it costs you 
nothing), containing certificates of hundreds that have 
been permanently cured. I discovered and produced the 
ORIGINAL OURE FOR OPIUM EATING. Discovered in 1568. 

_Dr. Ss. B. 0 OLLINS, Laporte, Ind. 


The Poets and Poetry 
Scotland, 


From the Earliest Period to the 
Present Day. 


With Biographical and Critical Sketches. 
BY 
GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
Pustisuep By Harrer & Brorusrs. 


To be issued semi-monthly, in about twelve nnum- 
bers, each number containing a beautiful Steel En- 
graving, with a superbly illuminated cover. 

A specimen number will be sent, postage paid, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 

Applications for canvassing in the United States and 
Canada may now be made to 


ARCHIBALD G, CONSTABLE, 
with Harper & Brorurta, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
TANOS on easy terms, at greatly reduced prices. 
No finer-toned Piano in the worid than the Genuine 
Arion. Send for Price-Lists and Terms of Sale to 
McDONALD, 144 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E. D., N. ¥. 
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Velger- Cutting Machines 


FOR SALE, 


One Rotary Machine, cutting 4 feet long and 4 feet 
diameter. One Slicing Machine, cutting 5 feet,6 inches 
jong. Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, 
&c.—complete for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Ma- 
chine, 42-inch Knife. Price low. Address 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lew Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and d upward. 


‘Checkers up at the Farm.”’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Tllustra- 

= ted Catalogue and prints of 
lawn 81 Diects, to JOHN ROGERS, 1155 Broad- 
way, cor. 27th St., New York. (Formerly 212 Fifth Ave. ) 


HOUSE OF a 


WALTER BAKER & Co 


1780 ESTABLISHED IN 178() 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cocoa, Chocolate, and 
Broma, 


IN ALL FORMS KNOWN TO 


MODERN COMMERCE. 
HIGHEST MEDALS received at IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS in 
LONDON, PARIS, and VIENNA, and 
at LOCAL EXHIBITIONS in all parts 
of the UNITED STATES. 


NEW SPECIALTY 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


t#~ Send for Centennial Book to our Stores in Bos- 
ton and New York. 


A GIFT WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 
FOR 


ONE CENT. 


A copy of Brown's Illustrated Shakespearean Almanac, 
together with a copy of his illustrated paper, the Grow- 
ing Wor.p, which is devoted to natural history, will 
be sent to any one free who will send us their address 
on a4 one-cent postal card. Address Dr. O. P. BROWN, 
21 Grand Street, se rsey City, N. J. 


-INDUCEMENTS. 


Tue Grapuic St Steel Plate Repro- 

















THE BEST ductions of the most famous Works 
of Art. Most ELeGant Ornaments 
FOR for Every Home. Subjects to 
please Every Taste. The most 
AGENTS remunerative field for Agents 
* fever offered. Send 3 cent stamp 
for particulars. Complete Illus- 
trated Catalogue for 15 cents.— 
Women car do well at this. THE 
I ie Fic CoN Vou. 
N OODY AND SANKEY, The Work of God 
in Great Britain under Mesers. Moody and Sankey. 
873-1875. With Biographical Sketches. By Rurvs W, 
Crark, D.D. A complete and very stirring desc ription 
of this powerful religious movement, full of touchin 
and wonderful incide nts, and affording a clear view of 
its causes, methods, and development. With Portraits 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


#” Harper & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on rece ipt of $1! 50. 


AGE NTS for the bestselling 
Prize Package in the —— 
It contains 15 sheets Pa 
15 Envelopes, Golden —4 
Pen Holder, Pencil, Patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single pack- 
ages, with elegant prize, postpaid, 25cents; 5 packages 
for $1. This package has been examined by the pub- 
lishers of Macpess Weekiy, and found as repre- 
sented, worth the mone Vatches given away to al) 
agents. Circulars free BRIDE & Co., 769 Broadway. NY 
ROS E g- New and Rare Roses a Specialty. 15,000 
‘ cholee Roses, comprising over 500 Va- 
rieties well grown in 4, 5, and 6-inch pots, on their 
Own root ts All the Latest Novelties and best Old Va- 
atalogues sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


MILLER & HATES, 5774 Germant own Ave., Phila.. Pa, 


AND MORPHINE HABIT 
CURED. The ORIGINAL and 
ONLY Cure prepared. Send 
stamp for book on Opium eat- 
ing to W. B. Squire. M. D., 
Worthington, Greene Co., Ind. 


Fret Hall’s Magic Compouna 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
v i feces t beard to grow thick and heav 
On the smoothest face (without injury) in Zl 
days in every case, or m« acy cheertully re- 
funded. 25 cents per packa, postpaid; 3 for 
i S0cents. E. W. JONES, Ashland, Mass. 











Pers ATION G OL D& & ‘SILVER W atches, Chains, and 
‘ Send stan = Ae or ¢ ircular. Co lins Go ld Met- 
F actory, 335 Broadway, N.Y. P.O. Box 3696. 


Siicaeies Printing Presses. 
Jvst Our. 4s8izes. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue to J. Coox & Co.,West Meriden,Ct. 


IR INTERS? Cabinet, Type, 
Po. pot; Eacre Cat inets: P rrean Lerrens VaNn- 
ERBURGH, WELLs, &( o., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sta. ,N. Y. 


W.L Haypr x Te ac her of G altar, Flute, Cornet. 
4 f P e best 
+ in Bausical Inet Musie, 
Strings. Catalogues free. 120 Trem ont, St. Bost. 2D. 
R198 day at home. 


, rms free, 


Press, and Boxwood 





Agents wanted. Outfit and 
TRUE & CO., Angusta, Maine. 





f) First-class Brit Heaps for $6.00. Other work 
| P2880 Be class Brut Heaps for $6 ) 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS NOW PU BLISHED. 





HARPER’S 


LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 





Retail Introduction. Exchange. 
LaNncuaGE Primer, . . . 40 cts 27 cts. 20 cts. 
LancuaGE Lessons, . . 50 cts 34 cts. 25 cts. 
ScHooLt Composition, . . 50 cts 34 cts. 25 cts. 
PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, . . 75 Cts. 50 cts. 38 cts. 





THEIR PLACE IN SCHOOL. 


The Primer is used in the Fourth and Fifth Years or Grades. 


The Language Lessons in the Sixth and Seventh. 
. 


The Composition and Grammar in the Eighth and Ninth. 


Foreign testimony to the merits of Harper’s Language Series. 


From M. Buisson, Fellow of the University of France. 


Professor Swinton’s two lower books [Zanguage Primer and Language Les- 
sons| are, as far as we know, the boldest and most methodical attempt to replace 
grammatical formalism by the living and concrete study of language. 

In the exercises given in these books the starting-point is not the isolated 
word, but always the sentence as the embodiment of a thought. In no case is 
an @ priori definition laid down ; on the contrary, illustrative examples are 
placed before the pupil, and by the examination of these he 
his own definition. 


led to form 
Thus, for instance, in communicating a primary notion 


of the preposition, the teacher takes a book, and, placing it by turn on, under 
in, near, away from, the table, asks in each case, Where is the book? What 
relation is there between book and table? In this way it is an easy task to 


convey the idea that the office of the preposition is to denote relationship. 

Again, take the method of resolving a sentence into its component members, 
and these again into primary and secondary parts ; by the procedure set forth 
in these text-books the teacher gives the pupil the detached elements, and re- 
quires him to combine them into a whole. 
commander-in-chief of the American army 
Washington was born in 1732 ; W ashington caused the surrender of an English 
general ; the place of surrender was Yorktown ; the general was named Corn- 
wallis ; etc. : combine these propositions into a single sentence.” 

In the process of building the sentence the pupil will learn far better than 
by any formal definition the true nature of the personal pronoun, the relative, 
the participle, etc. This is the spirit that vivifies these books, and their exe- 
cution is marked by extraordinary tact. There is a most serviceable exercise 
of which the author makes great use. ‘The task being done, the pupils are re 
quired to exchange papers and criticise their mates’ papers with reference to 


For example: “Washington was 
; Washington was born in Virginia ; 


spelling, punctuation, style, and thought, in a short letter addressed to the 
teacher. Several models of such letters of criticism are given in these books. 


We may further observe that practical composition in every case follows the 
statement of principles, and the pupil works his own way into grammar by the 
actual handling of speech. Swinton’s method is the inductive method applied 
with wonderful skill to the study of the mother-tongue. 





Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers « 
receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and ¢ 
teacher or school officer on application. 


ym 


-ollege Text-Books mailed free to any 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N.Y. 
ONE DOLLAR. BO00 “GE"En c4% oem se 
Sw 

Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1876, 


And Spooner’s special « ction of 30 varie- 
tles ot choice Flower Seeds, including Orna- 
mental Grasses and Eve riastings, will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 00, or Cata- 
logue sent for two 3-cent stam ie, Address 

WM. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 















B5 cts, " with "particulars Novelties 


T'S S WANT ED fo vant 
Price $3 00. Selle faster and pays better than 


other. Send for Il)uetrated Circular and terme 
JONE S BROS. & CO., Phila., Cincinnati, and Chicago. 


AGEN 


States. 





Watches toAgente whowill sell rn 
F EE: ourCente ae Ty ay k- ANN Trees (eEanibolounet 
age. It contains 15 sheets Pa- ife No.9 a ete te 
er, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Wy. . . O ly sol 
Penbol der, Pencil,Patent Yard ELIZA lars, sent free. Dustin, 


Measure and a piece of Jewelry. 
leeve Buttons, 


oe gf ele ant = 
“Mi. MIKOLAS & 
fastest 


+ ‘or the : 
AGENTS WANT ED eolling book ever 
published, Send for Circulars and our extra terms 
. agents. NATIONAL PUBL IsHING CO., Phila- 
delpt iia and Chicago. 


.. e ps kage with 
Be. Circo- 
Ohh "hilade! phia, Pa. 


Cll a ac Hartford, Ct., Ch 
YOUNG. @ th’ a inset” Ohio, Richmond, Ve. 
— to travel and sell our 
is to DEALERS, No 
& peddling from house to 


house Eighty dollars a month, hotel and traveling 
expenses pai Address ROB B & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS, 2ywtgrers dal 


i year Three $10 Chromos 
700 SUPERB VAR VARIETIES } ROSES free. MUNYON & SPONSLER, Pubs., Phila, Pa. 
Half _a epee Greenhouse Plants. 
Mailing Plante a Specialty. 
Oe aired Catalogue Free 


TEAS & CO. Richmond ind. 
AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas Awarded A MON TH. Agents wanted. 36 Best 
$350 sellir ga n the .- rh 7 One samt 


ms “Ew PICTORIAL BIBLES. | P \jinss 5, HIkONSON, Detrolt, Wich. 


1800 sstrations. Address, for new circulars, 
A WEEK to Agents,Old and Yo ng, Male and Fe 
yp poy my new Patent | $17: ile, in their locality nen keen 
To 
$10, 00 Scent stamp, 
&5 10 00 day at home Samples worth $1 


af literar paper, 














Li 

A.J. HOLMAN & €CO,, 990 ARCH S8T., Phi n 

$5.0 dress P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta 

8 **Cooking Machine.) Used upon 

any stove. ‘is on sight. Addresa, W ith i 2 elegant Chromos, mounted, 9x11, 

T.S.P AG E, Toledo, Ohio. AGE N I's Nationat Curomo Co., Phila, Pa. 
RINTED Flags cheap. Send 10c. for sample flag 16x18, 

with Terms. Cuaries Epwrn, 273 3 6th Ave., Ba free. Stinson & Ci ,Portl and, Mains 

AGENTS 64-page Illustrated Catalogue, Free 

4 o We Boston Nove tty Co., Bostu Masa, 


mn, 


s low. Cooke & Cobb, 30 Whitehall St., N.Y. 


The United States Sewing-Machine. 


The Cheapest Practical Family Machine in the World, 


Hand Machine, $5.00. 





Table Machine, $20; with Cover, $25. 
Circulars sent on application. Agents wanted 
A liberal discount to the trade, 
New York, March 17, 1876. 
To the United States 8. M. ¢ 
GentLewen,—I am constantly using the machine I 
purchased of you, in executing orders for hemming, 
ruffling, seaming, tucking, and other delicate work on 
Silk, Lace, Tarlatan, &c., with perfect satisfaction. I 
have had a long acc uaintance with every prominent 
Sewing-Machine — I give yours the preference for 
many deacri iptions of w« Pk. It is the lightest-running, 
the most noiseless, and the easiest mac hine to operate 
I ever saw. Many of my customers propose to buy 
your machine for family use. Very truly yours, 
Mus. C. MOORE, 166 Thompson St. 


STEPHENSON, SON, & CO., 
299 Broadway, and 94 Duane St., New York, 
Sole Agent#; also, Agents for Tar Nationat Tor Co 
and Manufacturers, Ir 
_ Fancy Goods, Noveltic 


’ 
sorters, and Jobbers of T oys, 
*e, and Fire-Worke 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPRING BOOK-LIST. 


WHY WE LAUGH. By Samuvet 8. Cox, Author of 
Buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years in Congress,” 
“Winter Sunbeams,” & mo, Cloth, $1 50, 





Il 
THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY A Novel. By Many 
Creou. Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’ s Money, 
* Victor and Vanquished,” &c, , Paper, 75 cents, 


Ill 
ROBINSON CRUSOE’'S MONEY The Remark. 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re 
mote Island Community Fiction Founded upon 


Fact. By Davin A. Weite, With Llustrations by 
Tuomas Nasr. Svo, Paper, 30 cents, 
IV, 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel sy Writs 
M. Baxer, Author of * Inside,” “The New Timo- 
thy,” “Mose Evane,” “A Good Year,” & LIllus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents 

Vy 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA PART tl. A First 
French Reading Book Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, —_ me, Discoveries, Natural History, 
French Hist ; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and a C« Etymological Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr api tiaw Burrus “ Pr ncipia Latina.” 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25 Part I 


75 cents.) 


of the French Principia, 


VI 
THE GEAwAN Maer ef 
German Cou ontaining Grammar, Delectue, 
und Exe ne 8 x with Vo On the Plan 
of Dr. Wiit1aM Sarrn’s “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cet 


PART |. A Firet 


ibularies 


Vil 
PAUSANIAS THE po hay hy Ar 
torical Romance the late I 
Paper, &) cents; 12me, Cloth, 
Vill 
BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in Ge eral Use By Wititan Pet 
Anthor of “Harper's | eae e 
Book,” “ Word - Analysis,” & 
T.J.Conant, D.D. 16mo 


Unfinished His- 
nv» Lytron. Svo, 
$1 00, 


Series,” * Nord: 
edited by. . 
sth, $1 00 


THE CURATE IN CHARGE 
Author of Chror 
*“ Innocent,” “ Squire Arden 
&e., & Svo, Paper, ® cents. 


A Novel. By Mra. 
cles of Carlingford,” 
* For Love and Life,” 


OLIPHANT, 





\ 

VINCENT’S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS Through and Through the 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus 
tralasia, and India. By Paan« Viwoewt, Jr., Author 
of “ The Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Cloth, 


Tropics 


$1 WW. 
XI 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Manovs Ciarxe. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents 
XII 
THE DEVIL'S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Evwarp Jenxine, M.P., Author of “ Ginx's Baby,” 
& With at ntiepiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 0 cents; Cloth, 75 cent 
X1if 
DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Christmas 
Stories By Cuanies Dickens. With Original Il- 
ations by E A. Abbey , Pape $1 Cloth, 
$i t &. (Uniform with Harper's Ho usehold Dicke né.) 


ew Hanrer & Baotuens will send either of the above 
works by ma postage prepat fo an part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


om Haaren’s Catatoo 


Ten Cente. 


n mailed free on receipt of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 








WANTAG ENTS to cel Jewelry and Watches 
Send stamp for or 2c. for sample. 
P. Ri ARDS @ DO" Hallces Maine. | 


Frankumw Square, N. Y. 


MAGIC DRAWING PAPER! 


Perfectly Traneparent, yet easily restored to its orig- 


ye non-transparent condition without injury to the 
rawing ee Lead-Ps r India Ink Per Package, 

postpaid, wit? structions, 25« wr $2 per dozen 

J FLAVEL, are Nat i] Bank of Commerce,Chicago. 


M ASONIC, wanted o1 salary or com 

¢miseior Works new, magnificent, 
rreat ir ) A.M. Send for descriptive cata- 
— rT = Pr » I «7 Broadway, N.Y. 


’ iployment for all. Centennial Novelt 
610 Beles “ ntf ie. at y 


Catalog ree. Geo. I &« City. 


$10: 





COL ner dav. & 
nid 4 J. Li. boFPORD's Sons, Boston Mass 


nd tor Chromo Cetalerne, 








THE 
WHR | 
FAULURE | 
TICKET, 

( 1368) 
VICE 'PRESIO 
PENDLETON. 












HARPER'S 


M LLIONS IN IT 


WKR. 
CLAIMS 


AGAINST 
U S S © 
FOR so 
CALLED 
LOKAL UNION* 


N{KPEOPLE 


HARD OR SOFT MONEY ? 


Does 


Rie 


Mr. Grorce H. 


MOV AL. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 





Sul GENERIS}O 
New and Beautiful Instrument. 


HE PIANO - HARP 
CABINET ORGAN, 


An exquisite combination, adding to the capacity of 
the organ much of that of the piano-forte and harp. 
With a double-reed organ,compiete and perfect in every 
respect, is combined a new instrument, the PIANO- 
HARP, the tones of which are produced by steel tongues 
or bars, rigidly set in steel plates affixed to a sounding 
box, and struck by hammers, as in the piano-forte. 

The tones are of a pure, silvery, bell-like quality, very 
beautiful in c ombination or alternation with the organ 
tones. The organ may be used alone, and is in every 
respect as complete and perfect an organ as without 
the PIANO-HARP, or may be used with the PIANO- 
HARP; the latter may be used separately or in com- 

bination with any or all the stops of the organ, to which 
it adds greatly in vivacity, life, and variety, adapting 
it to a much wider range of music. Circ ulars, with 
drawings aud full description, free. 

A New Illustrated Catalogue of the 
MASON & HAMLIN CABINET OR- 
GANS is now ready, with Price-List, 
and very full information, presenting accurate draw- 
ings of these celebrated instruments, with detailed de- 
i tions, including MANY NEW STYLES, WITH 

UABLE IMPROVEMENTS, NEW STOPS, AND 
ELEGANT CASES. 

Every one thinking of buying an organ should at least 
see this new catalogue. It will be sent free and postpaid. 
Address the MASON AND HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont Street, BOSTON ; 25 Union Square’ 
NEW YO! YORK; or 80 and 82 Adams Street, ( CHIC AGO. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers 
Hanren’s Macavine, Uanren’s Weexry, 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Werxty, 07 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Ofice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanerr & Broruens is prefer 
abie to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Dri ft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


and Hanern’s 
or any two for $7 00 


Teams ror Apvertistne tn Harren's Wrekiy anp 
Hanven’s Bazan. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Line; 


Cuts and Display, 


PENDLETON think 


“*the War was a Failure?” 
8 A PREMIUM on Greenhouse and bedding plants, 
J. Davey, Florist, Warren, Trumbull Co. 
fers his newly invented Insect Destroyer. 


Thoroughly 
Destructive. “ A great boon.” 


Send for Circular. 
STEINWAY’s, WATERS’, 
CHICKERING, and other first-class new and 


second-hand Pianos and Organs to let until rent money 
pays for them as per contract ; great bargains for cash ; 


7t Octave Pianos, not used three months, for $200 cash. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, No. 481 Broadway. 





ica, 


. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
138 & 1440 GRAND Sstnee NEWYORK. 
FISHERMEN 
TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFAOTURED bY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
(ay Send for Price-List. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of imitations! 


THOMSON’S 


PATENT 


CORSETS 
Are constantly increasing in 
favor, BECAUSE every 
lady who has worn them 
will have no other. They are 
Durable, Economic- 
al, and Fit Perfectly. 





Manufactured in eight 

grades of finish, Each 

Corset guaranteed to give entire satisfaction, For sale 
by all Finst-orass Dera See that the name 


LERS. 
THOMSON, and Trade-M: ark, a CROWN, are stamped 
on every pair, and without these none are genuine. 

A NOVELTY.—Thomson’s Patent 
Solid Fastening Capped Corset Steels, 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S, 


see Hloctro-Silicon 


is GUARANTEED to be the 
best article known for 
|} Cleaning and Polishing 
GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
| &c. Try it. Sold by 
| druggists, house-furnish- 
1 i 2, and jewelers, 

| COF ‘IN, REDING- 

TON, & eg 
‘| No. 9 Gold St., N.¥. 


“JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Hor, Sour Acent, 91 John St., N. Y. 

PECK & SNYDER’S 
> Professional Dead 
is admitted to be the best Base-Ball 
( era made. Samples by mail, postpaid, 
} $1.50, We have just published our 
new Spring Catalogue, with large 
colored Fashion Sheet, 27 x56 









at 


/ 
(yoressionA DEAE pair) 


Loui et a splendid Club-room ornament ; by 
mail on receipt of price, 10 Addr 
P. O. Box 4958, 126 Nassau St.. N. Y. 
em OR “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


=, Do Your Own Printing! 


$ Press for cards, 
Larger size for larwes wor 


Y Business Men do their onal ng and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 


shave great fun and make money fast at 
| Reinting Boy Sprinting Send two stam 





A for full cata- 
logue of presses, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 
e sses KELSE ¥ & O0., Meriden, Conn. 


he partieswill do all 
they claim.’-Weekl 
Sun,N.Y.Jan.12,187 


Send stamp for particu 
lars. C.F. Wingate aC. 
mited,69 Duane st.N.Y 





Baltimore, Md, } 


, Ohio, of- 


WEEKLY. {| Aprit i, 1S76, 
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THE LAMA DANCE AT 


JUMMOO, 


Tue Prince of Wales, in his Indian tour, spent 
two davs at Jummoo, within the dominions of 


the Maharajah of Cashmere. 


Here a dinner par- 


was given in honor of his Roval Highness, 


und then there was a weird performance ¢ 


‘SHTIVM JO SONIYd GHL GUOMTA AINUMOATAd ‘OONNAL LV AONVA VRVI 


ing the scene, says it was 
sight he ever witnessed 


fa sa 


ed dancing drama by the Lamas, or Buddhist 


teonks, from Thibet A co respond nt, describ- 


iii) Hi iW Ht 


th 
iY 
TRH HANI!” 





» strangest 
i the floor was 
cleared, the Lama orchestra came in. 


It was 


formed of the musicians who perform in thé 


monasteries, 


ets, about six 


fespth 


th a deep sound, as if it were the 
earthquake ; 


n trump 


which cay 


umble of 


rel 
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ing one of the old traditional ning of t r dresses being similar to that worn 1 th costumes, the head ind in the various 
on end and beaten with a curiously bent drum V undarins, only that they had cap iprons, parts of this uncouth performance but its mean 
stick. There were cymbals and o instru { tags and r ( | kinds hangin’® ipon ing was not at all clear to our Western idea 
ments producing a clashing nois The Lamas, them, which flew out as the dancers went round Some of the dancers had a large white skull em 
with these articles, came in and squatted down incouth gamb After dancing in a ywoidered on their breasts, and many of the heads 
in a long row like sitting Buddhas, and a wild ra very sh time, go round w | were ornamented with skulls, indicat mix 
gust of noise from them ushers i th lancers, th rig shoulder to th tre, wh i ist | tt tf Siva ip wh | 3 j yrpora j 
who came along jumping and whirling in th same turn as the p vheel goes round, they the Buddl f Thibet The Lamas f 
most outrageous costumes, Une man carried an retired, and vy y quick me back agal The the red sect; 1 of them had low rob but 
iin 
i nse ve 1 in his har with « nt | | ts ¥ wanting, and | or t helmets of the Greek form 

| ally as it is carried in a R un Cat f neers had t | of animals, exact ‘ by the Buddhist monks in Pekin 

| one man had a hat in color and shape resen tw na pantomime: the we r ! t of ther e from near Leh, in Ladak ; 
the comb of a cock; but most of them had huge heads, boar heads, elephant heads, also large | but ma f the Y vere different fron 

wide-brimmed hats surmounted by trident | ! , ] igi r heads painted in all tir The what worn in that locality. and it is probabl 

| all sorts of things like vanes and weather-cock ping and whirling round was the same eacl that one or two were from more distant parts of 
from which long strips of colored silk hung down t me they changed their head-dresses We were | Thibet All were of marked Mongolian tv of 
behind. The costumes were purely Chinese, the led to understand that symbolism was expressed countenance.” 























IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS—PREPARING FOR A SLEDGE JOURNEY OVER THE ICE.—|Sre next Paar. | 
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IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

Tue determined spirits who in former times 
made the exploration of the frozen Northern re 
gions the object of their lives were unacquainted 
with the modern system of sledging, by which ex- 
plorers nowadays still push forward after the re- 
lentless arctic winter has made further progress 
The first attempt at this mode 
of traveling was made by Parry in 1820, but the 
sledges employed by him were so badly construct 


by sea impo | 


ed that only short distances could be accomplish 
ed. Sinee then many improvements have been 
made, 80 that when a vessel bound for the polat 
regions finds herself obstructed by an impassable 
barrier of ice, the crew are enabled to continu 
their journey for hundreds of miles by means ol 
these curious “Tt is Si 
LroroLtp M‘CLinrock, “a comparatively easy mat 


vehicles now,” says 


ter to start with six or eight men and a sledge 
laden with six or seven weeks’ provisions, and 
to travel some six hundred miles across desert 
wastes and frozen seas, from which no sust 

nance can be obtained. There is now no posi 
tion, however remote, that a well- quipped crew 
could not effect their escape from by their own 
unaided effort The men provide themselve 

with concentrated food, warm clothing, and limit 
their baggage to the simplest and most necessary 


under-clothing is of the best and 
warmest material; the outside clothing is intend 
ed to fit loosely The sl ping bag is made of 
the Hudson Bay thres point blanket, or of duff 
It is about seven feet long, and opens at the side 
The tent is made of light, close, unbleached duck, 
and is partially lined with brown holland; but in 
extremely severe weather—say, at 30) 
—the snow hut, easily built in half 
preferable. The necessity of carrying their food 
with them obliges the explorers to choose that 
which is least bulky, and dried mixed 
with fat and hermetically sealed in cans or kegs 
constitute the chief article of their diet. The 
possibility of getting to the north pole by means 
of sledges and boats is a question of science, and 
depends, as much as any thing else, upon how 
small a space it is possible to crowd a-day’s ra 
tions into. According to Dr. I. L. Hayes, half a 
pound of prepared meat per day, with a little 
bread, is a sufficient ration for any man in the 
coldest weather, satisfying hunger as well as the 
demands of health. 

Our double-page illustration shows a party of 


i 
articles. The 


below zero 


meat 


these heroic explorers making their way over the 


dreary fields of ice. If the surface were smooth 
and unbroken, such traveling would present less 
of danger. Lut the huge masses of ice are broken 


and thrown together as if first frozen in solid form, 
then riven asunder and tossed and hurled hither 
and thither by some violent convulsion of nature, 
Between the ice blocks are pools of water and 
ce p threaten the traveler 
with a horrible death should he make a mistak« 
in tracing his way among 

The sledges 


but these beasts of burden, 


snow, which arctic 
them 

in our picture are drawn by dogs, 
native to the region, 
are of very doubtful utility for any hard 
They for swift traveling, but 
ferior to men as mere tran porters 


work. 
are good are in 
of stores, be 
cause they consume more food and will not dra 
as heavy a burden each. Asa rule, the English 
searchers for Sir Joun FRankitn, dragging their 
own sledges, have performed better work than 


the journeys generally made with dogs. A larger 
force of men is desirable in every way. Attempts 
to reach the pole by means of sledges have fre- 


quently proved unsuccessful through the fact of 
the party being too small to perform the neces- 
sary amount of labor, 


THE FATE OF LITTLE MISS 
TURPIN, 

THERE was a little conversation took place one 
morning on the top floor of a dingy old lodging 
house in the metropolis that led to strange re 
sults. It was in the front-room, but made its 
way very readily through the chinks and cran 
nies in the mortar to the neighboring apartment, 
where little Miss Turpin was preparing her fru 
gal breakfast. The toasting-fork nearly fell 
from her hand, and her dimity apron narrowly 
escaped being seduced by a presumptuous flame 
from the grate, when the harsh gruff voice of her 
landlord fell upon her ear. 

“T want my money,” said Mr. Shadrach 

“So do I,” replied the young doctor, “and 
more. ‘He that wants money, means, and con- 
tent is without three good friends.’ ” 

“Can I have my mouey to-night ?” 

“T think not.” 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“Tt is extremely doubtful.” 

“Then you must get out of here. 
room.” 

“When do you want it ?” 

“ As soon as possible.” 

“ Will to-morrow do?” 

“Fea.” 

“Then me, friend; the 
yours on to-morrow morning.” 

The young medical student was a man of spir- 
it, and would have vacated these not very allur 
ing premises at but he had not where to 
lay his head, and there seemed a vital necessity 
just then for such proceeding on his part. 
He had discovered two days before that the fal 
tering and shabby source of his pecuniary sup 
plies had suddenly failed, and the knowledge 
that he was without money or friends in a strange 
city, together with an inability to beg, borrow, o1 
steal, had robbed him of sleep. The loss of this 
necessary rest to a tired brain and worn-out 
body rendered him the prey to many different 
sensations during and after Mr. Shadrach’s visit. 
An iron band seemed to compass his forehead, 
his eyeballs burned, his hands shook, his knees 
seemed at times about to collapse beneath him, 


I want my 


leave room shall be 


Once 














as he walked to and fro the length of the dreary 
apartment, for lack of more nourishing food 
chewing the cud of many a bitter fancy. He 
asked himself over and over again if this was to 
be the end of it all, and why had he been such 
a fool as to fancy he could pursue the study of 
medicine with the wretched capital of a worn-out 
body, a distracted mind, and scarcely money 
enough to keep flesh upon his bones. That an 
indomitable spirit had prompted him to go on, 
hoping for a little desultory practice by the way; 
that the rose-color with which youth and inexperi- 
ence are apt to tint those fallacious dreams had 
been all too vivid in his case—that these and 
many other excuses could be made for his folly 
availed little just now. <A systematic course of 
semi-starvation and overwork had broken his in- 
domitable spirit, and turned the 
dreams to an exceedingly greenish-hued night- 
mare. 

The only patient he had had during his nine 
months’ stay with Mr. Shadrach was a poor lit- 
tle work-woman in the neighboring room, a wash- 
ed-out, timid, wretched little creature, with scarce- 
ly enough stamina about her to rally after a slight 
attack of pneumonia. Her little fee had 
ready for him after every visit—in fact, obtrusive- 
ly ready, for it was out of the question, of course, 
to take the money. “It was merely a neighbor- 
ly service,” he had said, when, upon his fifth visit, 
he found her up and at work again, and upon 
his departure she had stammered out something 
his bili, “I am only too glad, Miss— 


rose - colored 


been 


about 
Miss 

“Turpin,” she had whispered. 

“To be of service to you, and beg you will call 
me in whenever my presence is desirable.” 

Miss Turpin faltered out her thanks. A burn- 
ing blush chased the pallor out of her face, as 
wartuly he pressed her trembling hand in his and 
bade her good-by. 

“ Poor little devil !” he said, as he strode away 
to the lecture-room. “ It’s bad enough for a great 
strong ox like myself to battle with this grim old 
grindstone of a world, but for a miserable little 
waif like that—phew! it’s monstrous !” 

He thought of her pityingly till he crossed the 
threshold of the college, then gave himself up to 
the subject in hand, which so engrossed his mind 
that he forthwith forgot the existence of little 
Miss Turpin. But she, upon her part, repeated 
over and over the words of young Dr. Blake, 
blushing again when she became conscious of the 
fact that she really had the temerity to dwell 
upon this geniai but commonplace courtesy. 

Miss Turpin’s work was delicate and artistic, 
but not soul-absorbing, like the doctor’s, She 
could tint her photographs all the better for this 
little episode in her life. The vines and tendrils 
took tenderer shapes under her deft little fingers ; 
ashy, sweet melancholy helped to make the shad- 
ows at least more and more perfect; under the 
buds grew the thorns; but there seemed to 
lurk even in their cruelty a subtle, mysterious 
charm. It was enough for Miss Turpin to dream. 
The physical and practical reality of the doctor’s 
nearness, perhaps, had its weight, but not con 
sciously so, to the little woman. She never ven- 
tured to get up a cough or cramp for the sake of 
stamping more clearly his shape into these vague 
but extravagant feats of fancy. In truth, so timid 
and afraid was she of a pulsation of practical joy, 
she actually shunned and shrank from its ap- 
proach, 

But more and more imposing, grander and 
grander, grew this one figure of her fancy, around 
which revolved the satellites of health and wealth, 
popularity and fame—all that could render life 
sweet or desirable. 

Perhaps it is detrimental to my heroine to say 
that she would have been quite content to have 
lived upon the fruit of her own fancy for the re- 
mainder of her natural life. Had circumstances 
compelled her to change het abode, and had she 
thus lost sight of Dr. Blake, the dreams would 
have gone along just the same, the fact of his 
dying in a neighboring hospital of weakness and 
want, and the quenching of all her material in a 
pauper’s grave, not interfering in the least with 
Miss Turpin’s airy fabric. It would have been 
impossible to convince Miss Turpin that he could 
reach so dire an extremity, had not the knowl- 
edge been forced in upon her in a way that she 
could not refuse. 

She absolutely heard the gruff voice of Mr. 
Shadrach upon the morning in question, and the 
low, musical, but bitterly mocking words of the 
doctor in reply, 

“He that wants money, means, and content is 
without three good friends,” had quoted the doc- 
tor, in relation to his own lack of these blessings, 
and the toasting-fork shook in Miss Turpin’s 
trembling hand. 

Then followed the coarse and cruel demand 
for the room, the doctor’s acquiescence, and Miss 
Turpin nearly fell into the grate. At least the 
neat white apron which had flirted with the flame 
for many a day was almost caught in a very ar- 
dent embrace. 

She sat down upon the rug and clasped both 
her hands. He was going away, then? Until 
that moment she had not realized the extent of 

uch a disaster. She could have borne, perhaps, 
to have been compelled to go away herself, be- 
cause the inevitable for her had become long since 
a matter of course ; but to have the iron hand of 
inexorable necessity grasp this magnificent young 
iman was terrible. He of the flashing eyes, the 
lordly mien, the exultant step—for thus had little 
Miss Turpin been wont to classify the somewhat 
alluring personal attractions of young Blake—/e 
to become the prey of an adverse destiny! 

Miss Turpin’s breakfast that morning was a 
failure. By dint of long practice, and an exceed- 
ingly gracious gift in housewifery, she had always 
managed to get up extraordinary little meals for 
herself. It was as if a little sooty angel sat up 
aloft in the chimney and assisted the culinary ef- 
forts of the lone little woman. Her toast was of 


rose 
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brown the most golden, her coffee was of Mocha 
the most delicious, her bit of steak so juicy and 
appetizing that sometimes poor Blake in the 
neighboring room, with some chunks of brown- 
bread floating helplessly in a chalky fluid before 
him, finding this savory odor under his nostrils, 
raised his clinched hand at the stern wall be- 
tween them in envy and despair. 

But even the little angel in the chimney became 
impatient with the behavior of little Miss Turpin 
thaf morning. The little woman, usually so prac- 
tical and capable, while straining her ear to listen 
toa faltering, stumbling step in the next room, 
deliberately burned the toast and boiled the cof- 
fee, and the sooty wings spread themselves, tak- 
ing flight in disappointment and disgust. 

She held her breath as the familiar footstep 
passed her door, and slowly, one by one, went 
down the worm-eaten stairs. Oh! where was he 
going? What wouldhedo? She had read some- 
times of an evening when working hours were 
over, the shaded lamp upon the table at her side, 
the coals leaping and blazing in‘the refulgent 
crate, her little slippered feet upon the fender— 
she had read of people who, having neither mon- 
ey, means, nor content, had drifted into a moment 
of frenzy and despair, and thus leaped the awful 
bar that separates the known from the unknown, 
content to risk any fate but that which awaited 
them here. She had read thus of poor, strange 
unfortunates, and her heart had ached in their 
behalf. But now? Well, now her heart almost 
ceased to beat. She put away her work —of 
what avail was it, all blotted and blurred by her 
tears, or ruined by her shaking brush? All day 
she feared and trembled; at night-fall some in- 
tuitive hope caused her to brighten the fire, cook 
a dainty meal, and placing the table opposite the 
door, leave the tempting, cozy room open upon the 
wind-swept, gloomy corridor. 

Then she waited and waited. The clock struck 
at midnight, then one, two, three, from a neigh- 
boring belfry; the meal was cold, the fire burned 
low; the chill gray morning had almost dawned, 
when at last it came; yes—thank God! faltering 
and slow, but it was his footstep ; none other could 
quicken little Miss Turpin’s pulse. 

He reached the landing, the door of her room. 
Why, truly, he did pause—yes, and stagger in. 

Any other woman but this, perhaps, would 
have recoiled with disgust and horror, and, above 
all, with fear, for the young man was evidently 
not himself. His hair, damp and disheveled, 
hung in heavy disorder about his face and neck; 
his eyes, glassy and lurid, blazed upon hers; a 
red flame burned in his cheek; a slight foam 
flecked his trembling lips. 

He fell into the chair at the table, and looked 
wonderingly upon the food before him; but that 
which would have been frantically devoured six 
hours before, was like the ashes of bitterness to 
him now. He had not tasted food for thirty-six 
hours. But it was not hunger that tortured him; 
it was thirst—an appalling thirst. 

He drank the pitcher of water from Miss Tur- 
pin’s hand, and looked pleadingly for more. 

“Do not be afraid to give the’patient water,” 
he murmured, eagerly. “In cases of febrile de- 
bility they sometimes suffer—sxfer. I recom- 
mend, by all means, water — water — water !” 
Then he fell back with a groan of agony. 

Miss Turpin ran out of the room and down the 
stairs; pounded on the door of the German tai- 
lor below, who with his wife and five children 
were enjoying in sleep the only immunity grant- 
ed them from endless labor and toil; bade him 
fly for the best doctor in the neighborhood ; ran 
up the stairs again like a deer, and found Dr. 
Blake insensible, his head thrown back upon the 
chair, his eyes half closed, his stertorous breath- 
ing audible in the corridor below. 

The little German returned with the very best 
medical aid in the vicinity, even that of the emi- 
nent Dr. Havershaw himself. 

All this fuss and confusion had aroused Mr. 
Shadrach, who followed them up the stairs and 
protruded his long hairy chin in the doorway. 

“Tt is, perhaps, best that you should know, 
madam,” said the surgeon to little Miss Turpin, 
“that it is a doubtful case. Your husband is in 
a very critical condition. If this worthy man 
will assist me, we will get him to bed. Our only 
hope is a powerful sedative at once.” , 

The worthy man alluded to was Mr. Shadrach, 
whose eyes almost left their sockets when he 
found the doctor preparing to put his young 
lodger in Miss Turpin’s bed. 

“Why—why,” he gasped, looking over at Miss 
Turpin, “this won’t do, will it?” 

Miss Turpin bowed her head. She could not 
speak, but it seemed to her that her heart made 
all the noise that was necessary. Its convulsive 
throbs moved the shawl she had thrown about 
her shoulders. 

“Don’t chatter here,” said the doctor, think- 
ing Mr. Shadrach was addressing him. “ Just do 
what I bid you, and the more quietly the better.” 

Half an hour after, Miss Turpin was alone 
again, save for the body of the doctor that lay 
upon the bed. He was helpless there, perhaps 
dying; his face was strange and distorted, his 
eyes half closed. A confused, unintelligible mur- 
mur flowed from his lips, his hands clinched 
and unclinched; at times a groan seemed wrung 
from his vitals. 

Miss Turpin’s features were pale and haggard, 
her eyes streaming with tears. Yet in the midst 
of an anguish that partook of despair, with throes 
of pain and terror unspeakable, there was born 
to her a solemn and almost sinister joy, the first 
ever given to that sterile soul. 

When the doctor came in the evening, he 
thought he had never seen so patient and noble 
a face; there was something in it that went to 
his heart. 

“Be comforted,” he said; “let us rely upon 
the youth and strong physique of your husband.” 

The incoherent mutterings of his patient at- 
tracted the doctor's attention. Sharp and strong 














sentences fell upon his ear, that excited his pro- 
fessional curiosity. When he heard from Miss 
Turpin of the enthusiasm and zeal of the young 
student, as much as she dared tell him of his de- 
feated aspirations and hopes, the geod doctor's 
eyes kindled with sympathy. 

“Let him only get well,” he said, “ and we will 
sweep these lions out of his path.” 

Miss Turpin smiled through her tears. 

“ He will get well, thanks to you,” she said. 

“And to you,” he added, looking around the 
room with approbation. It had been suddenly 
metamorphosed into the model of a chamber for 
the sick. The open fire, with its cheering blaze 
and ventilating draught; the subdued light; the 
white and warm drapery of the bed; her own lit- 
tle couch near by; pretty shadowy pictures upon 
the walls tinted by her own hands—an eloquent 
silence reigning over all. 

“Tt is lucky for yonder lad,” thought the doe- 
tor, “that in all this big wretched barrack the 
one little snuggery is his own,” 

And so the days went by, each one freighted 
with hope and fear. There came one at last 
upon which rested the life or death of the young 
student. 

“Some time this evening,” said the doctor to 
Miss Turpin, “he will regain consciousness: be 
sure that you do not leave his bedside. I would 
not for the world, at that critical moment, that a 
strange face should meet his own.” 

Miss Turpin turned pale, and stretched out her 
hands with a gesture of entreaty. Then she slipped 
from her chair to her knees, and from thence to 
the floor. 
of torture. 
done. 

A strange face! 
than her own ? 

“Tut, child!” said the doctor; “I thought you 
had more courage. There is every hope for him. 
Can't you bear joy as you have sorrow? I only 
want that he shall first see the face of his wife, 
the dearest to him in the world.” 

He put down his hands to her, but still she hid 
her face from his. Her whole frame trembled. 
She wished at that moment, so unhappy seemed 
her fate, that she could die there and then. 

“ Oh, doctor,” she said, lifting at last her eyes 
to his, “ how can I tell you? how can I make you 
know? Iam not his wife!” 

The doctor drew back coldly ; but as her frank, 
earnest eyes caught his own, he could not resist 
the innocent pleading there. She might be a 
poor Magdalen even, but he had never seen so 
child-like and yet womanly a creature. 

“We must think of nothing now but our pa- 
tient,” he said, gently; “your face is at least fa- 
miliar and dear to him.” 

“Alas! no,” she said; “it is strange, almost 
unknown. It is far better I should go away.” 

Then she told the doctor all. And as she went 
on to confess how she had dared shelter this poor 
neighbor of hers, without a roof to cover him, 
without money, without friends, sick unto death, 
helpless and alone—how she had dared at any risk 
to shelter him and nurse him back to life—the 
good surgeon’s eyes blinked under his shaggy 
brows. He put his heavy hand in benediction 
upon her bowed head. 

“Thou good little Samaritan!” he said. And 
two big, hollow, handsome eyes upon the white 
bed in the corner also filled with tears. He was 
so weak, this poor young Blake, that he could 
scarcely help sobbing outright at so touching a 
story. 

“Why—-why,” he faltered to himself, “in little 
Miss Turpin’s room! © thou merciful Heaven! 
in little Miss Turpin’s bed! With the cheery lit- 
tle fire in the grate to foi! yonder biting blast, 
with all the little knickknacks and furbelows 
about—the little pictures on the wall, her bird- 
cage at the window, and a neat little medicine 
stand, with lots of spoons in various doses, each 
spoon with little Miss Turpin’s name ; and to her, 
then, under Heaven, I owe my life! Ah, may God 
do so to me, and more also, if I desert iittle Miss 
Turpin, or let little Miss Turpin desert me !” 

“ And now,” said the sweet sad voice of little 
Miss Turpin, “take me to his bedside. I am fool- 
ishly weak ; I can scarcely see. Let me look upon 
him just once more before I go. You will take 
care of him now, doctor, won’t you? But let me 
say good-by.” . 

The doctor, undecided, scarcely knowing what 
to say, half carried her to the bed. 

“Good-by, good-by,” she said, bending over 
him, her warm tears falling on his pale sunken 
face, her hot trembling hands clasping them- 
selves together. 

But suddenly two other hot trembling hands 
seize hers in a feeble grasp—the hollow, sunken 
eyes of the student fasten themselves upon Miss 
Turpin’s face with a hungry tenderness. 

“Oh no,” he said, “ you can not go from here, 
not for the world; you see the good doctor has 
said it will not do to have a strange face at my 
bedside. Yours is the dearest to me in the world, 
[love you, Miss Turpin. It is, perhaps, a sad fate 
I offer you; but, oh! be still more generous—be 
my wife. I have, dear little Miss Turpin—oh! I 
have loved you long i 

He didn’t say how long; he was too weak to 
talk. He didn’t tell her that perhaps his love 
dated only a little half hour back, when he list- 
ened to that wondrously touching little story of 
hers. j 

What mattered it? Can not love be as strong 
as life and deep as the sea, howsoever and when 
it is born? Good Dr. Havershaw took care of 
their future. It began in a neat two-story brick, 
with a big brass sign upon the door, to which 
the worthy surgeon drew attention enough to set 
the pot to boiling. 

And now in her stylish brougham, with a liv- 
eried lackey at her command, with her rustling 
silks and dainty laces, with her wildest fancies 
more than realized, who could find fault with the 
fate of little Miss Turpin ? 


Now had come the supreme moment 
Now her labor, her joy, her life, were 
What face 
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